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1  HERE'S  an  old  joke  about  pouring  sand  in  a  rat  hole,  a  similie  that's  supposed 
to  denote  heedless  spending,  and  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  these  days  for  spend- 
ing that  could  very  easily  be  as  ineffective  as  pouring  the  sand  in  the  rat  hole. 

Throughout  Louisiana  there  has  been  great  interest  during  the  part  year 
this  department's  program  for  restocking  game  ...  a  program  that  has  already  given 
promise  of  the  restoration  of  an  abundance  of  game  in  this  state.  But  how  many 
hunters,  fishermen,  farmers  and  sportsmen  of  Louisiana  have  realized  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  the  restocking  of  game  throughout  the  parishes  than  the 
mere  purchase  and  liberation  of  deer,  turkeys  and  quail.  We  would  really  be  pouring 
sand  in  a  rat  hole  if  that  was  the  exent  of  our  efforts. 

To  successfully  restock  any  area  with  any  kind  of  game  requires  the  coordi- 
nation of  several  things.  First  of  all  the  area  must  be  carefully  surveyed  for  iU 
natural  food  and  shelter  possibilities  for  deer,  quail  or  turkey.  Its  predator  hazards 
must  be  considered,  and,  if  necessary,  expert  crews  of  predator  control  men  must 
be  put  to  work  trapping  out  the  wolves,  bobcats  and  other  animals  which  prey  on 
game.  And  while  this  is  being  done  the  entire  area  must  be  set  aside  as  a  game 
refuge,  where,  for  a  stipulated  number  of  years,  it  will  not  only  be  unlawful  to 
hunt,  but  unlawful  to  even  carry  a  firearm,  or  any  other  instrument  that  could 
be  used  for  the  killing  of  game. 

The  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  working  in  conjunction  with  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  Federation  clubs,  has  been  able  to  establish  four  new  game  refuge 
preserves  in  the  state  during  the  last  year;  The  West  Bay  Game  Refuge  in  Allen 
parish,  under  the  eo-sponsorship  of  the  Allen  Parish  Sportsmen  Club  of  Oakdale; 
The  Jackson  Parish  Game  Refuse,  near  Chatham,  for  the  Jackson  Parish  Sportsmen 
League  of  Hodge;  The  Livingston  Parish  Game  Refuge  near  Clio,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Livingston  Parish  Sportsmen  League  of  Albany;  and  the  Union  Parish 
Game  Refuge  No.  1,  with  the  Union  Parish  Wildlife  Association  of  Farmerville. 

The  Federal  Aid  Section  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  assists  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  four  such  refuges  each  year  in  the  state,  and  the  state  department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  assists  local  wildlife  clubs  throughout  the  state  in  every 
way  possible  to  improve  game  conditions  in  their  localities.  Governor  Earl  K.  Long, 
who  is  heartily  in  favor  of  game  refuges  for  restocking,  has  already  issued  a  proclama- 
tion establishing  the  Allen  Parish  preserve,  and  is  supporting  the  restocking 
program  in  other  ways  as  well. 

The  advantages  of  these  game  refuges  will  eventually  be  apparent  in  every 
locality  where  they  have  been  established.  The  overflow  of  game  from  the  refuge 
area  into  surrounding  country  will  be  a  natural  result,  thus  spreading  the  restora- 
tion of  game  throughout  the  state  in  a  natural  way,  but  a  way  that  is  only  possible 
now  because  of  restricted  or  refuge  areas  where  game  can  live,  multiply  and  spread. 

We  have  liberated  more  than  four  score  deer,  approximately  10,000  quail  and 
50  wild  turkeys  during  the  last  year,  all  in  areas  where  they  may  be  assured  protection 
and  suitable  habitat,  and  plans  are  now  completed  for  the  liberation  of  a  great 
many  more  deer,  at  least  500  more  wild  turkeys,  and  thousands  more  quail,  into 
newly  established  game  preserves  in  other  sections  of  the  state,  but  they'll  only  go 
where  they'll  be  protected  and  safe  .  .  .  we'll  pour  no  sand  in  rat  holes  in  OUR  game 
restoration  program. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 


So  do  we!    Hunting  pictures 


fishing  pictures 


pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST. 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon  as  we've  been  able  to  use  them. 


Royalty  at  the  annual  Trappers'  Ball  held  recently  near 
New  Iberia.  (Above)  (Left  to  right)  Joseph  Daigre,  gen- 
eral chairman  and  master  of  ceremonies;  Manson  Doucet, 
of  New  Iberia,  King  of  the  Ball;  Governor  Earl  K.  Long; 
Mrs.  Levis  Stout,  of  Abbeville,  Queen;  and  Miss  Joyce 
Oubre,  1948  Queen  of  the  Sugar  Cane  Festival  in  New 
Iberia.  (On  left  below)  Governor  Earl  Long  crowning 
the  queen   of  the  Trappers'   Ball. 


TRAPPERS'  BALL 
GALA  FETE 

By  MEL  WASHBURN 

(Director,   Division   of   Education   and 

Publicity  of  Dept.  of  Wild  Life 

and  Fisheries) 


N, 


lO  OTHER  state  in  the  Union  can  boast 
of  as  many  colorful  and  unique  events 
as  Louisiana.  Mardi  Gras,  Carnival  balls, 
Community  Festivals,  rich  in  folk  customs, 
strange  holidays  and  religious  fetes,  all 
have  added  their  part  toward  making 
Louisiana  as  picturesque  in  assembly  as 
it  is  in  scenic  beauty.  But  there  is  one 
fete  in  Southwest  Louisiana  more  unique 
than  all  the  others  for  the  simple  reason 
it  is  the  only  affair  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  annual  Trappers'  Ball. 

ijVitri  its  full  complement  of  royalty  the 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


(On  left j  Joyce  Oubre,  1948  Sugar  Cane  Festival  Queen, 
crowning  Manson  Doucet,  King  of  the  annual  Trappers' 
Ball.  'Below;  Mrs.  Earl  K.  Long,  First  Lady  of  Louisi- 
ana, wearing  the  beautiful  mutkrat  fur  coat  presented 
to   her  at  the  start  of  the  trappers'   Ball. 


(.Left)  Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Clements,  wife  of 
the  Louisiana  Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries, 
Joseph  Daigre  of  New  Iberia,  and  Mrs.  Earl  K.  Long, 
photographed  immediately  after  Mrs.  Long  and  Mrs. 
Clements  had  both  been  presented  beautiful  new  musk- 
~~xs.  made  for  them  by  the  trappers  of  South- 
west   Louisiana. 
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Here's  proof  that  the  fish  we've  been  catching  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  calling  a  bonita, 
is  not  a  bonita  at  all  but  a  FALSE  ALBACORE.  Similar  in  size  and  shape,  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  these  two  specimens.  The  one  at  the  top  is  the  real  or  common  bonita, 
and  is  found  generally  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  one  below  is  the  false  albacore,  the  fish 
we've    been    calling    a    bonita.     You    can    check    for    yourself    the     great    difference. 


TRUE 
OR  FALSE 

By  ARTHUR  VAN  PELT 

I   ES,  we  have  no  Bonitas." 

This  touching  sentiment  might  be  the 
name  of  a  song,  dedicated  to  salt  water 
anglers  along  our  Gulf  Shores.  It  would 
have  truth  in  its  title,  too.  For  after  all 
these  years  during  which  the  fine  game  fish 
that  we  have  called  "bonita"  has  furnished 
excellent  sport  to  offshore  fishermen,  the 
species  has  been  well  and  thoroughly  ex- 
pertized at  last,  with  the  finding  that  in- 
stead of  a  Bonita,  the  fish  that  has  carried 
this  name  for  so  long  is  in  reality  the 
False  Albacore. 

The  Bonitas  and  Albacores  are  of  some- 
what kindred  races.  Both  are,  in  effect, 
quite  similar  in  form  to  the  mighty  tunas. 
However  these  two  smaller  varieties  have 
different  fin  formations  and  very  different 
markings  and  it  was  this  last  detail  that 
caused  this  writer  to  doubt  the  common 
identification  of  the  fish  as  a  bonita. 

It  was  not  until  the  past  week,  how- 
ever, that  a  positive  scientific  identifica- 
tion  of  the  species  was  obtained,  when   a 


good  specimen  was  caught  off  Grand  Isle 
and,  through  the  courtesy  of  Walter 
Camardelle  of  Grand  Isle  was  sent  in  to 
Chief  Biologist  James  Nelson  Gowanloch 
of  the  State  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  who  made  a  biological  examina- 
tion of  the  fish. 

"The  fish  is  the  False  Albacore",  de- 
clared Dr.  Gowanloch;  "the  technical  name 
of  which  is  Euthynnus  Alletteratus.  This 
fish  has  a  number  of  other  common  names, 
or  nick-names,  too,  among  these  being 
Little  Tunny  and  Little  Tuna,  and  it  is 
also   commonly  called  "bonita". 

"It's  range  is  warm  seas,  it  is  common 
to  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
occasionally  northward  to  Cape  Cod.  It's 
chief  food  is  squid  and  fish.  Average  speci- 
mens weigh  ten  pounds  but  individuals  may 
attain  a  weight  of  20  pounds." 

The  top  weight  mentioned,  which  agrees 
with  the  weights  given  for  this  fish  in 
other  national  records,  is  one  of  the  many 
details  concerning  which  Louisiana  anglers 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  literature.  For 
each  season,  False  Albacore,  under  the 
name  "bonita",  are  caught  that  exceed  by 
a  number  of  pounds  the  top  weights  given 
in  any  of  the  listings  ordinarily  published. 

Already  this  season  a  21  pounder  was 
cought  off  Grand  Isle  by  R.  P.  "Bob" 
Lockett  of  New  Orleans. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  illustrations, 
markings  of  the  False  Albacore,  familiar 
to  most  coastal  anglers,  show  a  roughly 
oval    section    above    the   lateral   line    of   the 


fish,  enclosing  a  series  of  "wiggly"  lines. 
As  compared  to  this,  note  the  pattern  of 
lines  on  the  sides  of  the  Common  or  Atlan- 
tic Bonita,  all  of  which  start  well  below 
the  lateral  line  and  run  fairly  straight 
through  diagonally  to  the  very  top  of  the 
back  where  they  meet  the  deep  purplish 
stripe  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  fin.  It 
will  be  noted  also  that  the  fin  formation 
of  the  two  species  is  quite  different. 

This  writer  has  never  seen  the  Atlantic 
Bonita  in  the  waters  of  the  northern  Gulf. 
It  is  an  Atlantic  species,  said  to  enter 
some  sections  of  the  Gulf,  but  the  capture 
of  a  specimen  off  the  Louisiana  or  Missis- 
sippi coasts  would  be  an  interesting  occur- 
rence. 

All  of  the  albacores  and  the  bonitas  are 
fast  swimming,  hard  fighting,  game  fish 
when  caught  on  tackle  befitting  their  size 
and  weight.  They  are  beautiful  fish,  grace- 
ful of  form  and  handsome  in  color.  The 
mere  scientific  definition  that  our  fish  is 
a  False  Albacore  instead  of  the  bonita  that 
it  has  long  been  called,  cannot  change  the 
nature  of  this  rugged,  hard  hitting  scrap- 
per in  the  least.  Under  whatever  name 
you  may  know  him,  he  is  still  a  real 
gamester  and — probably  his  new  title  will 
in  no  way  alter  the  use  of  the  name 
"bonita",  by  which  he  has  been  so  long 
and   favorably  known. 

As  Uncle  Billy  Shakespeare  used  to  say: 
"What's  in  a  name  anyway?      Huh?" 


Fish  Head  Trophies 

A  trophy  to  prove  the  size  of  that  whop- 
per you  catch  can  be  mounted  by  anyone. 
Cut  the  fish's  head  off  just  behind  the  gills. 
Clean  all  fish  from  the  inside  and  cut 
out  the  eyes.  Prop  open  the  mouth  with 
two  or  three  sticks.  Make  a  brine  of  salt 
and  water  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg. 
Keep  the  head  in  the  brine  for  two  weeks. 
Remove,  rinse  in  clear  water  and  place 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  When  the  head  is 
thoroughly  dry  tack  it  to  a  varnished  shield 
or  board.  Small  brass-headed  tacks  look 
well  for  this  purpose.  Place  glass  eyes  in 
the  eyesockets.  These  may  be  obtained 
from  any  firm  selling  taxidermist's  sup- 
plies. When  the  varnish  has  dried  remove 
the  sticks  from  the  trophy's  mouth  and  it 
is  ready  to  hang  in  your  den.  Fish  heads 
treated  in  this  way  can  be  kept  clean  with 
a  damp  cloth  and  will  last  for  years. 

— Texas   Fish   &   Game. 


Straightening  Rods 

If  either  the  tip  or  middle  sections  of 
your  bamboo  fishing  rod  is  warped  and 
crooked  it  can  be  easily  straightened. 
Assemble  the  rod  and  hang  it  to  a  nail 
driven  in  the  wall  by  means  of  a  short 
piece  of  cord  or  line  passed  through  the 
tip  guide.  Attach  a  light  weight  to  the 
butt  of  the  rod.  The  steady  pull  of  the 
weight  will  soon  take  out  the  kinks. 
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YIP-E-E-E . . .  LET'S  GO  TO  A  RODEO! 


v^ALL  'EM  what  you  will  .  .  .  "ro-dee-o" 
or  "row-day-oh"  .  .  .  they're  with  us  for 
the  summer.  All  over  the  state  there's 
some  kind  of  a  "rodeo"  on  right  now. 
At  DeRidder  it's  a  bass  rodeo  ...  in  New 
Orleans  it's  a  city-wide  tarpon  rodeo 
that  lasts  all  summer  .  .  .  throughout  the 
state  there's  a  garfish  rodeo  sponsored 
by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  Federation, 
promoted  to  help  rid  the  waters  of  Loui- 
siana of  this  destructive  predator;  and  in 
other  localities  they're  either  staging 
rodeos  now  or  promoting  them  for  a  few 
weeks  hence. 

And   all   should   certainly  get  the   Loui- 


siana fisherman  rodeo  minded,  so  that 
he'll  be  a  cinch  to  take  part  in  at  least 
one  of  the  bigger  rodeos  this  summer. 
Dates  this  year  have  been  fixed  so  that 
there  is  little  conflict,  although  the  Lake 
Charles  Rodeo,  on  July  3  and  4,  does  con- 
flict with  the  Gulf  Coast  Rodeo,  which 
runs  from  July   1  to  July   7. 

The  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Associa- 
tion went  into  a  huddle  with  weathermen, 
fishermen,  barometer  experts,  and  scien- 
tists who  study  winds  and  tides,  before 
fixing  the  date  for  this  year's  Grand  Isle 
Tarpon  Rodeo,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
earlier  than    ever   before.     The   date   will 


be  July  21,  22  and  23,  with  the  Rodeo 
Fleet  going  to  Grand  Isle  on  July  20. 

Because  there  were  1160  registered  en- 
trants in  the  1948  Grand  Isle  Tarpon 
Rodeo,  and  because  this  years  array  of 
prizes  is  said  to  surpass  those  of  last  year, 
an  even  bigger  crowd  of  fishermen  is 
expected.  In  addition  to  prizes  for  cham- 
pion tarpon,  awards  in  13  other  classes 
are  made  for  anglers  in  the  Grand  Isle 
rodeo,  and  each  year  finds  at  least  one 
new  classification  added  to  the  prize  win- 
ning group.  This  year  it's  the  King 
Mackerel  that  has  been  added. 

L'rban   Wilkinson,   general   chairman   of 


Leslie    L.   LaCroix   of   Columbia,   La.,  and   one  of   his  catches   in   the   Ouachita   river. 
Mr.  La  Croix  is  a  conservationist  at  heart  and  proves  it  by  keeping  only  the  big  ones. 


this  year's  Grand  Isle  rodeo,  and  John 
Donovan,  permanent  president  of  the  or- 
ganization, both  feel  confident  there  will 
be  more  boats  and  more  fishermen  com- 
peting during  the  1949  rodeo,  than  in  any 
similar  event  ever  staged  in  Southern 
waters.  A.  Miles  Coe,  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee,  has  just  begun  dis- 
tribution of  one  of  the  most  conclusive 
booklets  on  this  year's  rodeo,  and  every 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  reach  every 
angler  in  the  state  with  an  invitation 
to  join  this  year's  rodeo  crowd. 

A    month    after    the    Grand    Isle    rodeo 
there    will    be    a    newly    arranged    and 


streamlined  Southwest  Pass  tarpon  rodeo, 
the  only  rodeo  in  Southern  waters  that 
features  fishing  only  for  tarpon.  Staged 
by  the  newly  organized  Sou'west  Pass 
Tarpon  Rodeo  Association,  the  dates  for 
this  contest  have  been  fixed  for  August 
19   and   20. 

In  former  years  rodeos  have  been 
staged  in  Sou'west  Pass,  and  with  favor- 
able wind  and  weather  more  tarpon  have 
been  taught  there  than  anywhere  else 
on  the  Gulf  Coast,  but  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  interest  due  to  the  fact 
that  only  fishermen  who  had  boats  of 
their   own,    or   were   fortunate    enough   to 


be  guests  on  friends'  boats,  could  partici- 
pate because  of  the  lack  of  accomoda- 
tions at  Pilot  Station,  usually  headquarters 
for  the  rodeo  fleet. 

Al  Lomax,  new  president  of  the  Sou- 
'west Pass  Tarpon  Rodeo  Association,  says 
his  organization  is  planning  for  fishing 
accomodations  for  those  who  do  not  have 
their  own  boats,  and  also  to  provide  trans- 
portation from  Venice  to  Sou'west  Pass. 
He'  urges  everyone  who  wishes  to  fish  in 
this  rodeo,  and  also  needs  accomodations 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  get  in  touch 
with  George  Leppert,  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation, 1804  American  Bank  building, 
and  Mr.  Leppert  will  assist  in  completing 
all  arrangements. 

On  the  Gulf  Coast,  the  cities  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  have  combined  in  a  single  rodeo 
this  year,  to  be  staged  from  July  1  to 
July  7,  and  they  are  confident  that  many 
Louisiana  anglers  will  take  part. 

At  Lake  Charles  they  have  combined 
our  national  holiday  with  a  fishing  rodeo 
that  in  former  years  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful. Their  rodeo  there  is  to  be  staged 
this  year  on  July  3  and  4,  and  it  will 
offer  prizes  for  champions  in  several 
classes  of  game  fish. 

So  no  matter  what  kind  of  fishing  gives 
you  the  most  thrill,  you  can  find  a  rodeo 
somewhere  in  the  state,  some  time  this 
summer,  in  which  you  can  compete,  not 
only  with  the  fish  but  with  your  fellow 
man. 

Yip-e-e-e,    let's   go    ...    to   the    rodeo! 


Striped  Bass  Study  Under  Way 

An  intensive  study  to  uncover  new  facts 
on  the  seasonal  movements  and  life  history 
of  the  striped  bass,  one  of  the  country's 
most  popular  salt-water  game  species,  now 
is  under  way  from  Maine  to  South  Caro- 
lina, according  to  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute.  The  program  is  being  coordinated 
by  The  Salt  Water  Sportsman,  136  Federal 
Street,  Boston. 

Cooperating  in  the  project  are  individual 
sportsmen,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission,  the  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphic  Institute,  and  many  state  marine 
fisheries  agencies.  Funds  were  furnished  by 
contributions  from  anglers,  sportsmen's 
clubs,  and  The  Salt  Water  Sportsman,  a 
newspaper  devoted  to  ocean  fishing. 

Sportsmen  who  wish  to  cooperate  may 
tag  fish  themselves,  and  free  supplies  of 
tags  may  be  obtained,  with  instructions 
for  their  use,  from  the  newspaper.  The 
project  should  give  the  fisherman  a  new 
excuse  to  indulge  in  his  favorite  sport  a 
little  more  than  usual.  If  the  wife  objects, 
he  always  can  say  that  he  is  contributing 
his  time  to  science. 


The  ferret,  which  is  still  trained  to  catch 
rats,  is  derived  from  Gaelic  and  ancient 
Celtic,  meaning  cunning  one  or  crafty  one. 
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I  WAS  an 
Out-of-Season  Hunter 


ANONYMOUS 


(Reprint  from  May  Issue  West 
Virginia  Hills  and  Streams) 


A: 


.LTHOUGH  squirrel  season  doesn't 
open  here  in  West  Virginia  until  mid- 
October,  I  was  munching  on  the  hind- 
quarter  of  a  fried  squirrel  in  early  Sep- 
tember. A  fellow  worker  had  given  me  the 
choice  meat  from  his  lunch  bucket.  He  had 
been  bring  squirrel  out  in  his  lunch  for  the 
past  few  days. 

I'll  call  my  friend's  name  just  "Joe." 
"Must  be  lots  of  squirrels  this  year," 
I  remarked,  flipping  a  lead  shot  from  the 
nearly  finished  ham.  "But,  Joe,  aren't  you 
afraid  of  getting  caught,  hunting  out  of 
season?  It's  more  than  a  month  yet  until 
the  season   opens." 

"Heck,  no,"  Joe  said,  grinning.  "Where 
I  go,  you'd  never  see  a  game  warden.  And 
the  squirrels  are  thicker  than  hair  on  a 
dog's  back.  They're  cutting  on  hickory — I 
got  six  last  Sunday." 

Now  I  like  squirrel  hunting,  and  my 
fever  was  getting  up.  Somehow  I  had  never 
thought  about  hunting  out  of  season  or 
had  the  nerve.  "You'd  never  see  a  game 
warden,"  Joe  had  said.  I  assured  myself 
that  the  conservation  commission  was 
wrong  anyway,  opening  the  season  too  late. 
Squirrel  hunting  was  no  good  last  year. 
Might  as  well  get  mine  before  the  others 
get  'em,  I  convinced  myself. 

Since  I  had  to  work  half  a  day  on  Satur- 
day, I  decided  to  sneak  out  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  some  hickory  flats  I  knew  of. 

Still  I  had  a  little  squeamish  feeling  of 
guilt,  so  I  didn't  tell  my  wife.  I  didn't  get 
up  too  early.  I  had  hidden  my  gun  in  the 
back  seat  of  my  car  the  evening  before 
while  my  wife  was  washing  dishes. 

I  headed  out  of  town  that  Sunday 
morning.  People  were  already  starting  to 
church.  A  little  guilty  feeling  began  to 
creep  over  me.  But  I  shrugged  that  off 
by  stepping  on  the  gas. 

When  I  hit  the  creek  road  I  felt  bet- 
ter. The  big  beech  and  hickories  that 
fringed  the  road  gave  me  that  old  eager 


feeling.  About  4  miles  up  the  creek  I 
stopped  at  a  small  hollow  where  I  hunted 
the  year  before — in  season.  Pulling  off  the 
road,  I  got  out  casually  and  listened, 
looked  up  the  road  and  down.  I  remem- 
bered that  the  nearest  house  was  at  least 
a  mile  away.  I  put  a  few  shells  in  my 
pocket  and  hurried  up  the  small  hollow. 

I  soon  gained  a  small  flat  bench  in  a 
grove  of  hickories.  I  sat  down  on  a  rock. 
I  could  see  the  squirrels  had  been  working 
on  the  hickories.  The  cuttings  were  thick, 
white  and  fresh.  The  woods  were  very 
quiet.  The  distant  booming  of  a  grouse 
seemed  to  accent  the  quietness.  It  was 
a  beautiful  day,  with  only  a  slight  breeze 
stirring.  A  far-away  church  bell  reminded 
me   awkwardly  that  it  was   Sunday. 

I  felt  sure  I'd  see  a  squirrel  shortly.  The 
conditions  were  perfect.  On  the  creek  road 
below,  I  heard  a  car  pass.  It  seemed  to  go 
on,  but  I  wasn't  sure.  Suppose  it  was  a 
game  warden?  He  would  certainly  see  my 
parked  car  and  he  would  get  suspicions. 
After  all,  these  officers  knew  people  were 
hunting  out  of  season.  I  caught  myself 
glancing  down  the  hill.  Once  I  froze  in 
fear.    I   saw   a   movement   behind   a   beech 


tree  down  the  bill!  Then  I  taw,  with  relief, 
it  wax  only  b  ling  to  the  v. 

\>T  <■'■■/.<;. 

Uneasily,  J  picked  up  my  gun  and  quietly 
moved    around    the    flat.    I    heard    a 

>.t:u  ;■ 

"It";.  Suppose  I  got  caught?  Hunting  out 
of     eason,   hunting  on   Sunday — mj 
in  the  paper  .  .  . 

Suddenly    a    squirrel    rtarted    barking — 
a   noise   I   did    recognize — and   elate 
more  than  30  paces  a  big  grey  was  sticking; 

on    the    side    of    a    big    shellbark    hickory, 
scolding  m<-. 

Instinctively,  I  raised  my  20  Ga.  shot- 
gun, released  the  safety,  trembling  a  little, 
and  fired.  The  report  of  the  gun  sounded 
like  a  cannon.  A  shotgun  I  thought,  sounds 
like  a  peal  of  thunder  on  Sunday. 

The  squirrel  just  hung  by  its  foot  for  a 
few  seconds,  twitched,  then  fell  to  the 
ground.  I  looked  around  good  before  going 
over  to  get  my  squirrel.  That  "old  eager 
feeling"  wasn't  there.  I  was  scared. 

Hurrying  over  to  my  prize.  I  picked 
up  the  squirrel.  It  was  very  warm,  and, 
from  habit,  I  held  it  up  for  examina- 
tion. It  was  a  female  and  its  teats  were 
fresh  with  milk.  I  could  still  see  the  small, 
moist  rings  around  the  nipples  where  its 
young  had  been  nuzzling,  perhaps  only  a 
few  minutes  before. 

I  felt  like  a  murderer,  not  a  hunter. 
A  nest  of  young,  helpless  squirrels  would 
slowly  die  of  starvation,  simply  because 
I,  and  the  others  of  my  clan,  refuse  to 
listen  to  game  managers,  the  laws,  or 
be  sportsmen. 

My  conscience  is  my  punishment. 


Baby  squirrels  in  their  nest,  waiting  for  the  mother  who  will  never  come  back. 


OUR  FIRST  YEAR 


DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 


Tb 


.HE  FIRST  year  of  the  Governor  Earl  K. 
Long  regime  in  Louisiana  has  seen  as  great 
progress  and  improvement  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  as  time 
and  funds  would  permit,  and  the  start  of 
a  restoration  and  restocking  program  de- 
veloped by  Ernest  S.  Clements,  commis- 
sioner, that  is  rapidly  restoring  the  state's 
wild  life  and  fisheries  properties  to 
efficient  and  modern  condition,  and  re- 
plenishing fish  and  game  in  areas  through- 
out the  state,  where  fish  and  game  had 
become  sadly  depleted,  and  in  some  in- 
stances  entirely   extinct. 

When  Commissioner  Clements  took  over 
as  head  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  on  May  14th,  1948,  he  imme- 
diately began  a  survey  which  showed  the 
need  for  improvement  in  every  depart- 
ment. Physical  properties  had  been  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  disrepair,  and  in  some 
instances  almost  useless  decay.  Boats  and 
motor  equipment  needed  renovation,  re- 
pair and  in  many  cases  almost  total  re- 
building. Buildings  were  in  a  sorry  state  at 


By  MEL  WASHBURN 

(Director,   Division   of  Education   and 
Publicity) 


the  state's  fish  hatcheries  at  LaCombe, 
Beechwood  and  Monroe.  The  quail  hatcher- 
ies at  LaCombe  and  L.  S.  U.  were  in  great 
need  of  repair  and  restoration.  The  build- 
ings on  the  state  owned  hunting  preserve 
at  Pas  A'  Loutre  were  in  deplorable  con- 
dition, and  the  ground  surrounding  the 
club  had  become  a  marsh  and  quagmire. 
Everywhere  he  turned  Commissioner 
Clements  found  disrepair,  delapidated  and 
rundown  equipment,  buildings  and  fur- 
nishings. 

Added  to  that  discouraging  picture  were 
the  reports  from  throughout  the  state  of 
the  lack  of  game,  the  fished  out  streams, 
lakes  and  bayous,  the  raids  being  made  on 
our  game  fish  by  illegal  seining  and  trap- 


ping in  our  fresh  water  streams  and  lakes, 
and  the  almost  utter  disregard  for  game 
and  fish  laws  shown  by  game  hogs  and 
various  types  of  violators. 

Confronted  with  the  Herculean  task  of 
restocking  along  with  the  job  of  reestab- 
lishing the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  depart- 
ment, Commissioner  Clements  tackled  the 
job  with  determination;  the  determination 
to  bring  this  department  back  into  its 
rightful  place  in  the  sun. 

With  the  approval  and  assistance  of 
Governor  Long  a  special  appropriation  of 
$150,000  a  year  for  two  years  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Legislature  to  be  used  in 
restocking  fish  and  game,  and  Commis- 
sioner Clements  began  casting  about  for 
game  stock. 

At  the  same  time  his  various  depart- 
ments were  undergoing  a  thorough  and 
studied  overhauling.  Boats  were  being  re- 
paired, repainted  and  some  of  them  re- 
built. Motors  and  trucks  went  into  repair 
shops.    Carpenters    and    painters    went   to 
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work  at  the  fish  hatcheries,  quail  hatcher- 
ies, hunting  grounds  and  wild  life  refuges. 

The  club  buildings,  wharf  and  runways 
at  Pas  A'  Loutre  were  completely  over- 
hauled, sand  was  dredged  in  to  refill  the 
grounds,  gas  pipes  were  replenished  to  a 
near  by  gas  field  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  natural  gas  for  heating,  cooking 
and  refrigeration;  cisterns  were  rebuilt 
and  the  club's  furnishings  given  a  com- 
plete renovation. 

Two  new  thermal  trucks  were  purchased 
for  the  fish  division  to  step  up  the  work  of 
fish  rescue  work  from  the  borrow  pits, 
giving  the  department  four  such  convey- 
ances. 

Just  recently  Commissioner  Clements 
has  purchased  for  the  department  the 
latest  innovation  in  oyster  dredges,  a  com- 
bination harvester-dredge  that  oystermen, 
biologists  and  commercial  fishermen  herald 
as  a  machine  that  could  revolutionize  oys- 
ter culture  and  harvesting. 

With  this  new  machine  it  is  possible  to 
plant  new  reefs  and  replant  old  ones  at 
a  cost  of  about  half  what  was  formerly 
paid  for  such  work. 

Planting  of  duck  potatoes  and  weeding 
out  of  trapping  lands  has  been  stepped  up 


and  right  now  this  work  is  going  forward 
on  all  the  state 's  wild  life  refuges  and  trap- 
ping areas. 

The  work  of  exterminating  the  water 
hyacinth,  one  of  the  most  costly  menaces  in 
the  state  today,  has  been  pushed  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible  during  the  last  year, 
with  the  result  that  a  great  many  streams 
and  lakes  in  the  North  part  of  the  state 
have  been  entirely  rid  of  these  flowering 
hazards,  and  the  crews  are  working  down 
toward  the  South  part  of  the  state  as  fast 
as   possible. 

And  while  all  this  work  was  in  progress 
Commissioner  Clements  was  constantly  on 
the  hunt  for  game  for  restocking.  He  was 
able  to  buy  40  deer  from  the  Federal 
Wild  Life  preserve  at  Port  Aransas, 
Texas,  and  these  were  liberated  in  the 
West  Bay  area  in  the  forest  preserve  near 
Oakdale.  Expert  trappers  were  able  to  live- 
trap  about  40  deer  on  the  Glen  Shadow 
estate  near  Ruston,  and  these  deer  were 
liberated,  some  in  Caldwell  parish,  and 
some  in  the  West  Bay  area  in  Allen  parish. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  to  live-trap 
more  deer  on  Marsh  Island,  and  on  the 
estate  of  the  late  Samuel  Zemurray,  and 
these  will  be  used  to  restock  in  other  parts 


of  the  state  where  deei  •    killed 

out  until  now  they  an:  extinct. 

0  ha*  virtually  con- 
cluded negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
deer  and  wild  turkey  for  restocking  in 
Louisiana. 

Up  to  the  pre  lent  time  the  department 
has  been  able  \y  50  wild  turkeys 

for  restocking  and  these  also  were  liber- 
ated in  the  West  Bay  area  and  have  been 
closely  protected  since  tart  winter,  but 
there  is  a  confirmed  order  for  500  more 
turkeys  for  August  deliver;",  for  other 
areas  of  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  quail  that  have  been 
turned  out  by  our  state  hatcheries,  a  total 
of  5,000  quail  have  been  imported  from 
Virginia  and  liberated  throughout  the 
state  where  it  has  been  found  that  there 
is  suitable  habitat.  All  told  approximately 
10,000  quail  have  been  liberated  during 
the  past  year  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
another  10,000  will  be  purchased  in  the 
near  future  to  add  to  the  restocking  total. 

Five  new  game  preserves  have  been 
established  and  are  being  restocked  now. 

Fish  rescue  crews  are  now  at  work  in 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 


Game  and  fish  problems  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  were  paramount  in  the  office  of  Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  of  Louisiana,  when  Howard  D.  Dojgen,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Game.  Fish  and  Oyster  Commis- 
soin  of  Texas,  visited  there  recently.  Seated  are  Commissioner  Clements  (.left)  and  Mr.  Dodgen.  Left  to  right,  standing,  are  James  N. 
McConnell,  director  of  the  Oyster  and  Water  Bottoms  division;  Major  James  Brown,  director  of  the  Fish  and  Game  division:  Armand 
P.  Daspit,  director  of  the  Fur  and  Refuge  division,  and  Albert  Sidney  Cain,  Jr.,  legal  counsel  for  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries. 
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A  JOB  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 

(Reprinted  by  special  permission  from   the 

October,  1948,  issue  of  FIELD 

and  STREAM) 


»~7lNCE  the  end  of  the  war  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  over  the  future  of 
hunting  and  fishing  in  America.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  both  deteriorated  during  the 
period  when  millions  of  men  were  in  the 
armed  services  and  unable  to  hunt  or  fish 
and  millions  more  were  prevented  from 
getting  out  as  often  as  customary  because 
of  gasoline  rationing,  overtime  work  and 
other  factors. 

Despite  rosy  promises  to  the  contrary, 
the  returning  GI  found  less  game  and 
fish  than  when  he  went  away.  At  that  time 
I  felt  that  the  answer  lay  in  giving  our 
conservation  agencies  adequate  funds  to 
meet  increased  costs  and  to  hire  competent 
men  under  today's  higher  wage  scale.  I 
believed  we  had  the  know-how  to  produce 
more  game  and  fish,  and  that  the  only 
requirement  was  to  furnish  our  game  men 
enough  money  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mands on  wildlife  which  everyone  ex- 
pected. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  The  future  of  free  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  as  we  knew  them  between 
the  two  world  wars  is  in  jeopardy.  I  would 
not  bet  even  odds  that  they  can  survive  at 
all.  I  firmly  believe  that  only  one  thing 
can  save  them,  and  I  propose  to  set  forth 
in  this  article  what  that  thing  is.  Whether 
it  can  be  done  is  another  matter.  I  believe 
there  is  a  chance,  although  a  slim  one, 
for  success. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947,  12,066,763  hunting  licenses  and  12,- 
620,464  fishing  licenses  were  sold.  This 
represents  a  gigantic  army — engaged  in  the 
relentless  pursuit  of  our  remaining  wildlife 
resources.  At  the  same  time,  many  other, 
more  sinister,  forces  were  operating  to  cut 
down  the  available  supply  of  fish  and 
game. 

Streams  were  being  dammed  to  end  for- 
ever the  runs  of  salmon,  steelhead  and 
other  anadromous  fish.  Our  valuable  topsoil 
was  being  eroded  away  at  the  rate  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  a  year,  and  with  it  were 
going  the  food  and  cover  that  game  must 
have  to  survive.  Marshes  were  being 
drained  or  flooded  with  salt  water,  thereby 


reducing  still  further  the  critical  wintering 
areas  for  our  waterfowl. 

Forest  fires  cut  into  our  big-game  range. 
Increased  clean  farming  made  less  cover 
available  for  upland  birds  and  small  game. 
Fresh,  war-born  sources  of  stream  pollu- 
tion continued  unabated.  More  thousands 
of  acres  of  prairie  grass  land  were  plowed 
up  and  put  into  wheat,  increasing  the 
chances  for  another  dust  bowl  and  causing 
additional  erosion  and  more  muddy 
streams. 

Many  of  these  things  seem  too  big  and 
too  remote  for  the  average  sportsman  to 
do  anything  about.  Possibly  they  are,  on 
a  national  scale.  Locally,  however,  there  is 
something  that  each  of  us  can  do.  Unless 
we  do  it,  we  might  as  well  plan  to  hang 
up  our  rods  and  guns. 

Our  American  view  toward  all  natural 
resources  always  has  been  to  take  what 
we  can  and  "the  hell  with  the  other  guy." 
Most  men  who  hunt  and  fish  have  that 
attitude.  Until  it  is  replaced  with  the  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  each  of  us  "this  is  my 
game  and  I  must  preserve  it,"  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  our  conservation 
agencies  will  be  as  futile  as  shoveling  snow 
with  a  pitchfork. 

It  it  not  enough  to  ask  for  increased 
appropriation    for    the    Fish    and    Wildlife 


Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  all  the  other  agencies 
engaged  in  conservation  work.  Nor  will 
increasing  the  price  of  the  duck  stamp 
and  our  state  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
solve  the  problem.  True,  more  money  is 
needed  for  conservation  work  in  many 
places,  but  it  alone  cannot  accomplish 
everything,  as  we  have  discovered  to  our 
sorrow  in  our  foreign  relations. 

In  England  good  hunting  and  fishing 
have  been  maintained  for  hundreds  of 
years,  despite  a  dense  population,  because 
the  game  and  fish  belong  to  the  land- 
owners. They  have  a  personal  interest  in  it, 
and  they  are  for  it.  The  streams  are  not 
overfished   and   the  game   is  not  overshot. 

In  the  United  States  we  believe  that  the 
game  belongs  to  all  the  people.  As  the 
result  of  belonging  to  everybody,  it,  in 
effect,  belongs  to  nobody.  On  many  care- 
fully managed,  productive  English  trout 
streams,  privately  owned  and  fished  by 
only  a  limited  number  of  anglers,  the  daily 
limit  is  a  brace  of  fish.  On  most  of  our 
public  streams,  fished  by  an  endless  proces- 
sion from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to 
the  end,  the  limit  is  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
trout — a  ridiculous  figure  that  could  not 
be    produced    by    any   river   in    the   world. 

I   certainly  don't  advocate   the  adoption 
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of  the  English  system.  There  soon  would 
be  no  hunting  or  fishing  for  the  average 
individual  who  cannot  afford,  either  singly 
or  through  club  membership,  to  own  his 
own  trout  stream,  bass  water  or  pheasant 
cover. 

What  I  do  advocate,  and  what  I  believe 
with  all  sincerity,  is  that  those  sportsmen 
who  are  aware  of  the  direction  in  which 
our  free  sport  is  moving  must  somehow 
instil  in  the  majority  of  men  who  hunt  and 
fish  a  feeling  of  possession,  a  realization 
that  the  game  and  fish  are  theirs  to  cherish 
and  preserve — not  something  to  which  they 
merely  must  beat  the  other  fellow. 

Most  sportsmen  adhere  to  the  common 
misconception  that  the  majority  of  men 
who  hunt  and  fish  are  decent,  law-abiding, 
square-shooting  individuals.  I  only  wish 
that  were  the   case. 

I  have  had  a  far  better  opportunity  than 
most  to  observe  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  all  types  of  individuals  in  the  field  and 
on  the  stream.  First  as  a  farm  boy  and 
later  as  a  sportsman,  newspaper  reporter, 
conservation  officer  and  staff  member  of 
FIELD  &  STREAM,  I  have  hunted  and 
fished  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Be- 
cause of  my  interest  in  conservation,  I 
have   many   friends  who   are   employed   by 


the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  'xini  by  vari- 
ous state  fish  and  game  department..-', 
throughout  the  country. 

I  say  with  regret  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  men  and  women  who  hunt 
and  fish  are  interested  solely  in  killing 
more  game  and  catching  more  fish.  Nearly 
all  of  them  either  are  deliberate  game-law 
violators  or  else  are  restrained  from  viola- 
tion only  by  the  fear  that  they  will  get 
caught.  This  applies  everywhere,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  color  or  financial  status. 

I  know  a  great  many  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen. Among  them  all,  I  can  almost  count 
on  my  fingers  the  men  who  would  not 
exceed  the  limit  or  take  game  and  fish 
out  of  season  if  they  were  sure  they  would 
not   be   arrested. 

In  addition  to  being  game-law  violators 
or  potential  violators,  many  of  these  indi- 
viduals regard  the  landowners,  on  whose 
property  they  hunt  and  fish,  solely  as  stupid 
pests  whose  wishes  are  to  be  flouted  in 
every  way.  Gates  are  left  open,  fences  cut, 
growing  crops  trampled,  poultry  stolen  and 
stock  shot.  These  things  are  not  rare  occur- 
rences. They  happen  every  day  right  in 
my  own  community  during  the  hunting 
season. 

You   may   think   I   exaggerate.   The   spe- 


These  two  big  catfish  caught  in  the  Ouiska  Chitto  river,  near  Sugartown,  on   April   15, 

by    (left    to    right)    Sheldon    McFatter,    B.    J.    McFatter,    John     McFatter    and    Leland 

McFatter.    Donald    Lee    McFatter   was    in    on    the    catch    but   someone    had    to   take    the 

picture   and    Donald  was  elected.  The  two   catfish   weighed   33   and   35   pounds. 


ciflc  examples  J  could  ;'  .-Id  fill 

a   book,   but  the  folio  v.  pfe&L 

When  I  worked  tor  the  /'Jar.o  Game  De- 
partment,   another    officer    a.'.'!    I    cl 
■■i  cai    which  contained   two   '.r<-.My  killed 
.  They  had  been  shot,  but  the 
he   had   bought  them   on   foot  and 
,t  them  because  the  owner  couldn't 
catch  thern.  A  day':-;  investigation  revealed 
that  they   were 

Last   fall    a    valuable    bull,    c 
farmer   in   Malheur   Com  B,   was- 

killed  by  a  party  of  hunter.-,  from  Port- 
land, who  had  been  told  where  he  was 
and  asked  not  to  enter  that  field.  Another 
farmer  and  his  son,  sitting  on  a  wagon 
in  their  front  yard,  were  shot  by  a  pheasant 
hunter  who  then  ran  away.  A  doctor  had 
to  pick  out  the  shot. 

A  group  of  six  hunters  was  welcomed  to 
hunt  my  father's  farm,  with  the  sole  pro- 
vision that  they  not  walk  through  a  four- 
acre  field  of  ripe  clover  seed.  Within  thirty 
minutes  they  were  marching  through  it, 
the  valuable  seed  being  shattered  to  the 
ground.  It  is  no  wonder  that  more  and 
more  land  is  being  posted  each  year. 

A  man  of  my  acquaintance  bragged  of 
coming  home  from  Nevada  with  the  back 
of  his  car  full  of  sage  hens — at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  open  season.  Another 
told  of  getting  into  a  flock  of  deer  and 
killing  seven.  Still  another  boasted  of 
catching  300  trout  in  a  week  and  putting 
them  down  in  brine,  although  the  posses- 
sion limit  at  that  time  was  50,  which  cer- 
tainly should  have  been  enough  for  any- 
body. 

I  have  seen  fishermen  jerk  undersized 
trout  from  the  hook  and  disgustedly  throw 
them  back  into  the  brush,  instead  of  re- 
turning them  carefully  to  the  water.  An 
acquaintance  was  telling  me  recently  about 
his  wonderful  duck-hunting  spot  on  Sanke 
River.  "Most  of  them  fall  into  the  willows 
at  the  head  of  the  island,"  he  said,  "but 
when  one  drops  into  the  current  we  just 
let  him  go.  It's  too  much  work  to  go  after 
him   with   the   boat." 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  waterfowl  refuge 
manager  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
told  me  that  every  day  during  the  open 
season  dozens  of  hunters  line  the  boundary 
and  shoot  buckshot  at  geese  passing  over 
80  to  120  yards  high.  "Nine-tenths  of 
the  birds  hit  are  crippled  and  lost."  he 
said,  "but  there's  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it." 

These  are  only  the  most  obvious  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  of  good  sportsmanship. 
How  many  hunters  do  you  know  who  de- 
vote a  few  days  each  year  to  improving 
game  habitat  in  the  areas  where  they  hunt? 
How  many  anglers  who  spend  at  least 
some  time  working  at  stream  improve- 
ment? 

Don't  write  me  a  letter.  I  can  tell  you. 
Outside  the  organized  sportsmen's  groups, 
which  contain  virtually  all  of  the  conserva- 
tion-conscious outdoorsmen  in  the  country, 
but  whose  membership  is  pitifully  small 
(Continued  on  Page   8£ 
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Bobcat    (left)    and    two    wolves    trapped    by    predator    control    unit    experts    in    the    war    on    predators    in    Grant    parish.     "Doc" 
Jesse  Moffatt,  expert  trappers,  caught  five  wolves  in  one  night  and  eleven  during   one  week  in  this  community. 


TRAPPING  OUT  THE  MENACE 


1  HERE  are  two  very  important  reasons 
why  every  farmer  and  live  stock  raiser,  as 
well  as  every  sportsman,  should  know 
about  the  dramatic  activities  which  take 
place  under  the  rather  high-sounding 
name   of   "predator  control." 

First,  the  men  who  work  in  this  division 
of  the  state  department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  are  saving  the  farmer,  the  live 
stock  breeder,  and  the  poultry  man,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year, 
and  second  they  are  saving  every  Loui- 
sianian  the  loss  of  restocked  game  and  fish. 

Organized  primarily  for  the  protection  of 
the  state's  game,  this  predator  control 
unit's  activities  are  a  hundred  times 
greater  boon  to  the  farmer,  the  stock 
raiser  and  the  poultryman. 

How  is  this  so?    During  the  past  year 


By  Major  James  Brown 

(Director,  Division  of  Fish  and  Game) 

the  ten  men  in  the  predator  control  group 
have  trapped  and  destroyed  more  than 
1,650  predators.  When  you  consider  that 
every  wolf,  bobcat,  wild  dog,  skunk, 
armadillo,  and  all  the  other  predacious  ani- 
mals and  birds  each  destroy  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  game,  live 
stock,  and  poultry,  the  total  loss  becomes 
staggering. 

There  is  an  instance  where  one  wolf 
alone  has  destroyed  $80,000  worth  of  live 
stock  before  she  was  trapped.  Others  have 
been    known    to    destroy    many    thousand 


dollars  worth  of  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  is 
easier  for  a  predator,  such  as  a  wolf,  or 
dog,  or  bob  cat,  to  attack  and  kill  a 
domesticated  animal  or  fowl,  and  you  get 
some  idea  of  the  value  to  the  farmer  alone 
of  this  predator  control  group. 

Made  up  of  expert  trappers  under  the 
leadership  of  Joe  Miller,  of  Leesville,  this 
unit  of  highly  skilled  rangers  is  only  now 
getting  into  full  swing.  Daily  reports  from 
the  areas  where  they  are  at  work  is  most 
encouraging  and  in  some  instances  amaz- 
ing success  has  been  attained. 

During  one  week,  recently,  near  Pollock, 
in  Grant  parish,  "Doc"  Harris  and  Jesse 
Moffat  caught  11  wolves  in  one  week,  and 
five  of  that  total  were  caught  in  their 
traps  in  a  single  night.    There  is  no  way 
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Three  wolves  of  the   kind  being  caught   in  various  sections  of  Louisiana    in    the    department    of    Wild    Life    and    Fisheries   war   on    predators. 

Top    (left)    shows   a    live   wolf   in   a   trap.    Top    (right)    shows    Hosea    Elliott,    of    the    predator    control    group,    and    a    wolf    he    trapped    in    the 

West     Bay    Game     Refuge     in     Allen     parish,    and     (below)     a    typical   specimen  of  wolf  found   in   various  sections  of   Louisiana. 


to  tell  the  amount  of  restocked  and  pro- 
tected game  these  11  wolves  had  already 
killed,  or  would  have  killed  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lifetime,  if  permitted 
to  live.  Nor  is  there  any  way  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  live  stock  and  poultry 
they  would  have  destroyed  if  the  trappers' 
traps  had  not  put  an  end  to  their  raiding. 

Weekly  reports  are  made  by  these  trap- 
pers and  these  reports  show  that  in  slightly 
more  than  a  year  this  predator  control 
group  has  killed  217  skunks,  60  wolves,  700 
armadillos,  approximately  85  bobcats,  24 
wild  dogs,  29  wild  house  cats,  5  opossums, 
11  raccoons,  6  half-dog-and-half-wolf 
hybrids,  84  crows,  82  hawks,  one  turkey 
buzzard,  13  owls  and  seven  snakes. 

Quite  an  array  of  destructive  wild  life, 
isn't  it?  And  it's  a  kind  of  wild  life  that 
can't  be  carelessly  passed  by.  There  was 
a  time  when  nature  struck  a  balance  be- 
tween game  and  predator,  but  as  the  num- 


ber of  hunters  increases,  the  food,  cover 
and  range  for  game  quadrupeds  and  fowl 
decreases,  and  the  predatory  menace  lives 
and  propagates,  game  management  ex- 
perts and  predator  control  groups  must 
redouble  their  efforts. 

The  state  of  Louisiana  is  spending  $150,- 
000  a  year  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Earl  K.  Long  regime,  for  the  restocking 
of  game  and  fish  on  game  preserves 
throughout  Louisiana.  That  money  will  be 
wisely  spent  mostly  because  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  department  is  giving  as  much 
thought  to  predator  control  as  it  is  to  the 
liberation  of  various  kinds  of  game. 

Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements,  of  the 
department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  that  there 
must  be  an  assurance  that  the  deer,  quail 
and  turkey  his  department  was  turning 
loose  in  Louisiana  was  not  to  become  a 
feast  for  beasts  of  prey. 

While    leases    were    being    arranged    to 


make  game  refuges  in  Allen,  Jackson,  Liv- 
ingston and  Union  parishes,  Commissioner 
Clements  ordered  that  crews  of  expert 
trappers  be  put  to  work,  to  rid  those 
localities  as  much  as  possible  of  the  bob- 
cats, wolves,  wild  dogs,  armadillos,  etc.. 
that  would  prey  on  any  game  or  fowl  that 
might  be  turned  loose  in  those  areas. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Joe  Miller,  of 
Leesville,  the  predator  control  unit  was 
broadened  in  personnel  as  well  as  in  scope. 
Today  such  capable  trappers  as  Thomas 
"Doc"  Harris,  Carroll  J.  Phillips,  Jesse  B. 
Moffatt.  Roy  Lauzervich.  Hosea  Elliott, 
C.  W.  Neal,  Luther  Skains.  Jesse  Meyers. 
Howard  R.  Blount  and  William  Maddox 
are  waging  war  on  the  predacious  animals 
that  are  a  menace  to  game  preservation. 
How  well  they  are  succeeding  is  told  in  the 
experience  of  Harris  and  Moffatt  in  Grar.t 
parish  recently. 

Miller  had  contacted  Harris  to  give  him 
(Continued  on  Page  SO) 
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WHAT  ABOUT  RODS? 


By  HOWARD  M.  ERNEST 

(In    the   Pennsylvania   Angler) 


IT  is  my  thought  that  much  confusion 
exists  in  the  matter  of  selecting  rods.  It  is 
my  further  belief  that  the  problem  may  be 
greatly  simplified  through  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  deciding  factors  upon  which 
the  solution  depends. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  a  fishing  rod  is  an 
instrument  fashioned  (a)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  properly  placing  a  lure  within 
the  line  of  vision  of  a  fish  and  (b)  with 
the  aid  of  a  reel  of  bringing  the  fish  to 
net. 

In  the  second  instance  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  physical  charac- 
teristics and  general  temperament  of 
the  person  who  is  to  use  and  play  upon 
this  instrument. 

It  is  this  latter  factor  that  I  believe  is 
so  completely  disregarded.  No  matter  how 
well  built  or  finely  balanced  the  rod,  it 
can  turn  out  to  be  a  useless  willow  wisp  or 
clumsy  telegraph  pole  if  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  angler  whose  wrists,  arms  and 
temperament  it  does  not  match.  It  is  use- 
less to  place  a  7%  foot,  2 V2 -ounce,  rod  in 
the  hands  of  a  six-foot  giant  or  present  a 
14-ounce,  12-foot  salmon  rod  to  a  five-foot, 
one  hundred-pound  lady.  Both  weapons 
may     in     themselves    be     perfect    but     in 


the    hands    of    such    anglers    are    apt    to 
prove  completely  valueless. 

Discussing  the  problem  in  further  detail, 
the  desired  physical  characteristics  ot  a  rod 
must  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  water  to 
be  fished.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible 
to  select  a  compromise  weapon  that  can  be 
used  effectively  on  all  waters  and  for  all 
methods  of  fishing.  It  is  possible  however 
to  choose  a  fly  rod  that  will  perform 
satisfactorily  for  dry  as  well  as  wet  fly 
fishing.  In  order  for  the  rod  to  do  this 
double  duty  it  must,  regardless  of  weight, 
be  slightly  stiffer  than  medium  stiff  in 
its  action.  For  this  reason  I  believe  rods  of 
soft  and  whippy  action  are  to  be  avoided. 
Furthermore  when  fighting  a  wind,  and 
who  has  not  had  to  frequently  face  this  all 
too  prevalent  condition,  the  rod  of  stiff 
action  may  mean  the  difference  between 
being  able  to  fish  or  just  sit  helplessly  on 
the  bank.  Another  advantage  of  the  stiff 
rod  which  is  of  particular  interest  to  those 
of  slight  wrist  and  small  build  is  that  less 
weight  is  required  to  perform  a  given  task 
as  compared  to  rods  of  weak  action. 
Naturally  it  is  assumed  that  extremes  will 
be  avoided  and  the  tip  section  will  retain 
sufficient  suppleness  to  do  its  job  of  speed- 
ing the  line  on  its  way  and  neatly  retriev- 


C.  W.  Hale   (left)   of   Lake  Charles,  and   C.  Y.  Waddell   of  Alexandria  with  their  catch 
made  in  three  hours  near  Alexandria.  They  were  using  a   Hawaiian  Wiggler  No.  2. 


Miss   Genease    Bade,   of   Mangham,   La.,  with 

the    string    of    fish    she    caught    recently     in 

Gil  lis    Lake. 


ing  it.  It  is  the  ability  of  the  stiff  action  to 
do  this  with  authority  combined  with 
gentleness,  yet  with  minimum  weight  in 
itself  that  makes  it  a  must  for  dry  flying. 

The  length  of  a  rod,  combined  with 
the  character  of  its  action,  determines 
the  length  of  line  it  can  conveniently 
handle.  The  longer  the  rod  the  longer  line 
it  will  cast.  The  stiffer  the  rod,  the  greater 
the  accuracy  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
line  may  be  cast.  An  eight-foot  medium 
stiff  rod  may  prove  a  more  efficient 
weapon  than  an  8V2-foot  supple  rod  but 
beyond  SVa-foot  length,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  use  to  which  the  rod  is  to 
be  put.  It  must  be  rememmbered  that  the 
rod  not  only  must  be  capable  of  casting  a 
line  but  also  of  landing  a  fish. 

While  stiffness  of  action  is  desirable  as 
an  aid  to  properly  presenting  a  lure,  it 
contains  several  real  elements  of  danger 
when  it  comes  to  playing  a  hooked  fish. 
The  stiffer  the  action,  the  greater  the 
risk  of  breaking  the  leader  or  even  the  tip 
on  the  strike.  The  more  authority  the  rod 
has,  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing the  steady  even  pressure  that  eventu- 
ally brings  the  trout  or  salmon  to  creel. 
The  more  give  to  the  rod,  the  greater  the 
protection   from   some   sudden    unexpected 
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rush  or  violent  lurch  of  the  fish.  The 
action  of  a  rod  is  very  much  like  that  of  a 
coiled  spring.  The  pressure  is  gradually 
increased  as  the  coils  are  extended  or  as 
the  rod  bends  but  if  the  spring  is  too  stiff 
for  the  task  chosen,  the  maximum  strain 
immediately  applied  and  something  must 
break.  For  these  reasons  it  is  often  advis- 
able to  compromise  "action"  for  "safety". 
That  is,  sacrifice  sufficient  stiffness  to 
insure  pliability  that  will  protect  equip- 
ment and  minimize  the  chance  of  the  hook 
pulling  out  or  that  dangerous  momentary 
slack. 

Reviewing   the    factors   upon    which    de- 


A    catch    of    one   to    two    pound    white    perch, 

made  in  the  Ouachita  river  by  Jimmy  Matti- 

son,   11    years   old,   of   Bastrop,    La. 


pends  a  rod's  capability  of  casting  arid 
catching  and  applying  them  to  actual  op':/- 
ations,  we  find  that  for  small  waters  7  Vi- 
and 8  feet  rods  of  stiff  action  will  prove 
the  most  satisfactory  but  as  both  water  and 
fish  grow  larger,  8  to  8Vz  feet  medium 
stiff  to  stiff  in  character  are  required  and 
where  steelhead  and  salmon  are  involved, 
8V2  to  9 'A  feet  lengths  medium  stiff  to 
medium  action  will  prove  most  effective. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  deliberately 
omitted  the  question  of  weight,  for  it  ia 
at  that  point  that  the  physical  build  of 
the  angler  becomes  involved.  How- 
ever, there  is  still  one  mechanical  fea- 
ture to  be  kept  in  mind;  the  stiff er  the 
rod,  the  less  the  weight  required  for  a 
given  strength,  the  more  supple  the 
rod,  the  more  weight  required.  As  a 
corollary,  one  might  also  say  the  longer 
the  rod,  the  greater  the  power  but  the 
proportion  would  not  be  as  great  as  in 
that  applicable  to  action.  In  each  in- 
stance, action  plus  length  governs,  the 
weight  follows. 

As  an  example,  an  8V2-foot  stiff  rod 
will  do  as  well  as  a  9-foot  soft  rod  and 
probably  a  shade  better  regardless  of 
the  weight  of  either.  An  8-foot  stiff 
rod  will  equal  or  surpass  an  8V£-foot 
supple  rod  in  performance.  The  supple 
rod  may  lack  sufficient  power  to  set  the 
hook,  the  stiff  rod  may  be  too  rigid  to 
prevent  the  hook  from  tearing  out  or  its 
tip  from  being  broken.  By  strengthening 
the  action  of  one  and  softening  that  of  the 
other  both  faults  are  eliminated  and  the 
longer  heavier  rod  will  out  perform  the 
others. 

Now  the  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
out  is  the  fact  that  the  angler  should  not 
approach  his  tackle  dealer  with  the  pre- 
conceived notion  that  an  8-ft.  4-oz.  rod  or 
9-ft.  6-oz.  rod  or  any  other  specific  size 
and  weight  is  what  he  needs.  The  rod  that 
he  can  best  handle  is  what  he  should  have. 
If  he  is  a  powerful  fellow  a  9-ft.  6-oz.  rod 
of  medium  action  might  well  prove  per- 
fect for  everything  but  small  brook  trout 
water  whereas  such  a  rod  in  the  hands  of  a 
delicate  wrist  might  not  only  fail  to  func- 
tion but  by  the  end  of  the  day  become  an 
instrument  of  blisters  and  torture.  This 
chap  will  do  as  well  with  an  8  Mi  -ft.  5  %  -oz. 
rod  on  the  stiff  side  or  better  yet  save 
additional  weight  with  a  two-piece  8%- 
footer  of  4%-oz.  and  with  action  just  short 
of  stiff  or  medium  stiff.  Such  a  weapon 
will  equal  the  performance  of  the  heavier 
rod  on  everything  but  salmon  over  ten 
pounds. 

When  the  little  fellow  wishes  to  fish 
salmon,  he  can  help  himself  with  an 
action  just  short  of  stiff  and  with  a 
lighter  line,  save  himself  some  work  in 
casting.  By  adding  an  auxiliary  he 
can  manage  to  get  through  a  days  fish- 
ing without  completely  tiring  himself. 
If  he  does  not  wish  to  do  this  he  can 
shorten    his    rod    three     inches,     decrease 


One  of  the  prize  winning  gars  of  Tensas 
parish,  caught  in  Flag  Gill  on  Saddle  Tree 
Lake  by  Opal  Stewart  and  Robert  Burden. 
The  gar  measured  eight  feet  and  nine  inches 
and    weighed     267    pounds. 


the  weight  %  ounce  and  soften  the  ac- 
tion to  short  of  medium  stiff.  This  latter 
change  will  protect  him  against  a  broken 
tip  or  pullout  and  at  the  same  time  kill  a 
salmon  as  readily  as  the  heavier  rod.  The 
decrease  in  weight  will  help  him  to  handle 
his  rod  efficiently  and  comfortably,  which 
is  the  main  thing  to  be  desired. 

The  same  little  chap  can  have  a  lot 
of  fun  with  a  7^2 -ft.  3*4-oz.  medium 
stiff  rod  for  small  waters  or  8-ft.  4-oz. 
rod  for  most  trout  streams.  The  big 
fellow  can  take  an  8-ft.  412-oz.  medium 
to  soft  action  and  it  will  satisfactorily 
handle  most  any  stream  situation  for 
him. 

The  possible  effective  weight,  length 
and  action  combinations  are  innumer- 
able. In  general  I  would  say  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  own  strength  by  added 
length  and  softened  action,  protect  your 
weakness  by  stiffening  action  and  les- 
sening length.  Above  all.  choose  a  weapon 
which  you  can  deftly  wave  all  day  and  still 
be  ready  to  easily  make  that  last  delicate 
cast  over  the  big  one  which  has  just 
dimpled  the  surface  as  he  begins  his 
evening  meal. 


By  pushing  their  trunks  up  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  breathing  through 
them,  elephants  can  walk  on  the  bottom  of 
a  river. 
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On  right  is  another  kind  of  Louisiana  champion,  Her- 
bert Creppel,  three  times  winner  of  the  annual 
Pirogue  Derby  on  Barataria  Bayou,  and  winner  this 
year.  Here  he  is  receiving  the  Charles  H.  Ellis  trophy 
from  Harry  Bonck,  president  and  general  chairman 
of  the  Pirogue  Racing  association. 


Part      of      the      huge      crowd      that 

gathered  at  Fleming  Park  on  Bayou 

Barataria     to     watch     the     finish     of 

the    1949    annual    Pirogue    Race. 


GO  EASY  WITH  2-4-D  AND  DDT 


By  JACK  MUSGROVE 


1  HE  WIDESPREAD  use  of  the  new  weed 
and  insect  killers  are  of  serious  concern 
to  the  conservationists.  Without  a  doubt 
they  are  some  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  recent  years  and  properly  used 
will  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  man.  How- 
ever, if  improperly  used  and  promiscu- 
ously sprayed  around  they  can  and  do 
cause  serious  and  irreparable  damage. 

The  weed  killer  2-4-D  acts  as  a  stimulant 
to  growing  plants  and  by  over  stimulation 
kills  them.  This  action  is  particularly  de- 
structive to  broad  leafed  plants  since  they 
absorb  the  harmone  more  readily  than 
narrow  leafed  ones.  This  selective  action 
makes  this  weed  killer  particularly  attrac- 
tive in  the  agricultural  field,  but  one  must 
bear  in  mind  2-4-D  is  only  in  the  experi- 
mental stages  and  should  not  be  used  as  a 
general  spray  as  the  after  affects  are  not 
known.  2-4-D  products  are  not  standard- 
ized and  different  products  may  bring 
about  different  results. 

The  promiscuous  use  of  this  compound 
will  have  serious  and  lasting  effect  upon 
our  wildlife.  Weeds  along  our  roadsides, 
wildflowers  and  shrubbery  have  been  de- 
stroyed, many  of  which  are  not  of  harmful 
nature  and  act  as  nesting  cover  and  the 
food  supply  to  wild  birds  and  game.  Many 
more  will  be  destroyed  in  the  years  to  come. 
2-4-D  is  not  a  chemical  that  is  easily  con- 
trolled and  it  kills  both  the  wanted  and 
unwanted  plants  at  the  same  time.  Cer- 
tainly the  use  should  be  confined  to  patches 
of  Canadian  thistle  and  other  undesirable 
and  noxious  weeds.  It  removes  many  of  the 
soil  building  plants  such  as  the  clover  and 
other  legumes  and  opens  much  of  the  soil 
to  erosion.  Weeds  and  other  wild  plants 
without  doubt  play  some  part  in  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  and  until  weed  killers  have 
thoroughly  been  tested  and  we  know  their 


advantages  and  disadvantages  they  should 
be  used  cautiously.  We  know  that  a  great 
number  of  desirable  plants  will  be  de- 
stroyed, much  of  the  beauty  of  our  scenery 
will  be  removed,  and  the  habitat  of  our 
game  and  song  birds  destroyed  if  2-4-D 
is  used  carelessly.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  not  a  single  plant  wanted  or 
unwanted  that  2-4-D  will  not  kill. 

Another  chemical  compound  that  has 
taken  this  country  by  storm  is  DDT.  Any- 
one can  buy  it  and  it  has  already  been 
used  in  tremendous  quantities  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  its  action  really  is.  It 
is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most  potent 
insect  killers  that  has  ever  been  con- 
cocted. It  is  lasting  in  its  action.  In  fact, 
it  is  practically  indestructible  and  accumu- 
lates in  the  soil.  Worse  still  it  accumulates 
in  the  bodies  of  animals  and  humans.  No 
one  knows  how  long  it  will  remain  active 
nor  what  the  after  effects  are  going  to  be. 
Heavy  concentrations  of  DDT  in  soil  are 
certainly  going  to  cause  trouble.  The  action 
of  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  in  the  soil  is 
hindered  or  completely  stopped.  Heavy 
concentrations  of  DDT  will  certainly  cut 
down  production  of  the  soil.  It  destroys 
all  insects  desirable  and  undesirable.  In 
fly  and  mosquito  control,  for  example, 
honey  bees  and  other  insects  that  are 
valuable  and  necessary  for  pollination  are 
destroyed.  Birds  that  feed  on  insects  are 
killed  or  forced  to  move  on  because  of 
the   lack   of   food. 

But  these  are  the  only  effects  that  we 
notice  at  the  time;  we  do  not  realize  the 
small  amounts  of  DDT  that  contaminate 
our  food,  and  only  recent  experiments 
have  born  out  the  danger  of  this  extremely 
toxic  insecticide.  The  DDT  that  is  left  on 
plants  and  vegetables  goes  into  our  sys- 
tems or  is  taken  in  by  animals,  but  follows 
a  sure  route  to  the  human  stomach  as  an 
animal  eating  grain  or  pasture  sprayed 
with  DDT  stores  it  in  its  fatty  tissues.  It  is 
given  off  in  butter  fat  and  milk  and  cer- 
tainly finds  its  way  into  our  food.  It  is 
cumulative  and  is  stored  in  the  body  fat 
and  might  go   unnoticed  until  the  fat  re- 


serves are  called  upon  when  it  would  be 
released  into  the  blood  stream  and  cer- 
tainly isn't  going  to  help  any  situation 
when  such  reserves  are  called  upon. 

The  reckless  use  of  this  powerful  poison 
is  playing  with  dynamite  and  no  one  knows 
how  much  of  a  bang  it  will  make  when  it 
really  goes  off.  Conservationists  should 
urge  that  the  use  of  these  deadly  com- 
pounds be  limited  as  they  may  cause  untold 
damage  to  wildlife,  soil  and  human  exist- 
ance. 


"Take  a  Boy " 

By  FRANK  DUFRESNE 


In  recognition  of  grim  facts  I'd  like  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  slogan  "Take  a 
Boy  Fishing." 

You  see,  I  don't  think  that  boy — even 
as  you  and  I — needs  to  be  coaxed  on  a 
fishing  trip.  All  he  needs  is  the  oppor- 
tunity. All  he  needs  is  some  assurance  that 
we  of  the  present  adult  generation  have 
left  him  something  to  catch. 

That  boy  doesn't  in  most  cases,  need 
our  urging  to  take  to  the  open  as  much 
as  he  needs  clean,  fruitful  waters.  What 
he  really  needs  from  us  is  a  heritage  of 
fish  and  wildlife  as  good  as  that  which 
was  handed  down  to  us  in  our  own  teens. 

So  let's  not  delude  ourselves,  let's  not 
duck  our  responsibilities,  simply  by  taking 
a  boy  fishing.  We  owe  the  boy  a  lot  more 
than  that.  We  owe  him  our  loyalty  to  every 
agency  that  is  trying  to  restore  some  of 
the  recreation  ruined  in  our  own  time.  We 
owe  him  time  and  effort  devoted  to  build- 
ing back  the  stockpile  of  fish  and  game 
into  which  we  have  cut  so  deeply. 

"Take  a  boy  fishing?"  Of  course.  But 
play  fair  with  the  youngster.  Show  him 
something  to  catch. 
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TRAPPING  THE  MENACE 

(Continued  From  Page  15) 

the  information  that  Moffatt,  a  new  man  in 
the  group,  had  caught  two  large  wolves 
in  the  area  west  of  Little  River  in  Grant 
parish,  near  Pollock.  On  April  4th  Harris 
joined  Moffatt  and  the  two  of  them 
searched  for  a  week  before  they  found 
any  more  wolf  sign.  Heavy  rains  in  that 
area  had  washed  out  their  tracks,  but 
finally,  after  a  couple  of  nights  without 
rain,  they  found  fresh  sign. 

Back  water  from  the  river  had  forced 
all  live  stock,  some  deer  and  other  game, 
into  the  hills,  and  the  wolves  were  really 
playing  havoc  with  these  water  bound 
victims.  Almost  every  time  the  trappers 
made  a  set,  however,  it  rained  and  washed 
out  their  traps.  They  did  manage  to  catch 
four  wolves  and  one  bobcat,  then  all  the 
wolves  seemed  to  disappear,  and  it  was 
ten  days  before  the  trappers  found  their 
sign  again,  several  miles  south  of  where 
they  had   originally  been. 

They  found  a  cow  that  had  died  and 
managed  to  drag  the  carcas  several  miles 
with  their  Jeep,  knowing  that  if  the  wolves 
hit  the  scent  of  the  cow's  body,  they 
would  follow  it.  On  the  night  of  April  28 
and  29,  they  made  several  sets  with  then- 
traps,  and  on  the  Monday  morning  of 
May  2,  they  had  five  wolves  in  their  traps, 
establishing  some  kind  of  a  record  for  this 
kind  of  work. 

All  of  rural  and  much  of  urban  Louisi- 
ana is  hearing  more  and  more  about  the 
trapping  activities  of  the  predator  control 
group  of  the  department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
should  consider  this  effort  as  only  a  part 
of  the  progressive  program  of  the  depart- 
ment in  conservation  and  preservation  of 
game  and  fish.  But  as  this  work  progresses 
and  its  results  become  more  widely  known, 
it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  this  state 
will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  in  the  preser- 
vation of  game  and  fish,  the  predator  con- 
trol program  is  saving  the  farmer,  the  live 
stock  breeder,  and  poultryman  of  Loui- 
siana, millions  of  dollars  each  year,  in 
safeguarding  domestic  as  well  as  wild  ani- 
mals and  fowl. 


The  giraffe  is  one  of  our  strangest  ani- 
mals. He  has  no  vocal  chords,  but  talks 
with  his  tail.  He  has  fewer  vertebrae  in 
his  neck  than  a  mouse,  is  faster  than  a 
horse,  can  go  longer  without  water  than  a 
camel  and  can  see  backwards  without  turn- 
ing his  head. 


A  peaceful  Scottish  Quaker  minister  is 
responsible  for  modern  warfare.  The  Rev- 
erend Alexander  Forsythe,  a  devout  church- 
man, discovered  the  use  of  Fulminate  of 
Mercury  as  a  primer  in  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  steel  and  flint,  without  which 
modern  cartridges  and  shells  would  be  im- 
possible. 


The  Man  Who  Cleans 
the  Fish 

There's  one  in  every  group  and  clan, 

A  willing,  happy-hearted  man 

Who    gets   the   wood   and    lights   the 

fires, 
First  quits  his  bed  and  last  retires 
He  makes  the  coffee,  fries  the  ham, 
And  opens  every  jar  of  jam, 
And  while  a  round  of  cards  we  play 
He  cleans  the  fish  we  caught  that  day. 

The  most  of  us  who  fishing  go 
But  little  of  the  burdens  know. 
We  proudly  talk  in  easy  chairs 
Of    rods    and    reels    and    lures    and 

snares 
And  where  the  speckled  beauties  lure 
We  love  the  sport  but  not  the  work 
But  he  knows  best  what  fishing  means 
Who  does  the  work  behind  the  scenes. 
Give  him  a  knife  and  board  and  pail 
And  every  fish  we  catch  he'll  scale. 
While  we  go  in  and  bathe  and  dress 
He  cleans  the  evening  supper  mess. 

Beside  the  river's  edge  he  stays 
To  earn  our  everlasting  praise. 
He  says,  "Do  anything  you  wish, 
I'll  get  to  work  and  clean  the  fish". 
Without  this  kindly  useful  man 
Were  he  to  leave  us,  few  I  know, 
Again  would  ever  fishing  go. 

He  grants  to  us  the  long  day's  fun 
And  gladly  does  the  work  we  shun, 
So  here's  the  camp's  devoted  wish: 
Long   live   the   man   who    cleans   the 
fish. 


Fish  For 
Girls  Only 


B 


EST  stocked  trout  stream  in  North 
Carolina  is  Neel's  creek,  a  pretty  stream 
running  through  the  Mt.  Mitchell  Game 
Refuge.  But  fishermen  needn't  get  ex- 
cited because  they  can't  fish  it.  Fisher- 
women  would  do  well  to  stop  off  at  the 
Game  Farm,  just  off  N.  C.  80,  beneath 
towering  Mt.  Mitchell,  because  even 
rank  amateur  can  catch  trout  there. 

The  stream  for  several  years  has  been 
reserved  for  women  only,  and  the  wildlife 
resource  commission  pours  legal-size  trout 
in  as  fast  as  they  are  caught,  determined 
to  fix  it  so  that  the  gals  can't  help  but 
land  one. 

The  "women's  only"  policy  has  proved 
popular,  and  on  Sundays,  30  or  more  will 
be  found  on  the  creek,  a  few  of  them 
experts,  but  most  of  them  novices. 

At  the  creek  are  picnic  and  camping 
facilities,  and  a  warden  lives  hard  by,  who 
helps  the  squeamish  girls  take  fish  off  their 
hooks.  A  few  miles  down  the  road,  on  Toe 
river,  is  Carolina  Hemlock  camp  and 
trailer  grounds,  maintained  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

While  men  may  not  wet  a  line  in  Neel's, 
there  are  good  trout  streams  nearby  which 
are  open  on  specified  days.  Fees  for  fishing 
these  streams  runs  $1  per  day. 


The  squirrel  has  a  fine  Greek  lineage 
of  name — an  amalgam  of  the  Greek  words 
Skia  and  Oura.  Skia  is  shadow  and  Oura 
is  tail.  Literally  it  means  "he-who-holds-his- 
tail-over-his-back-to-shade-himself." 
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TRAPPERS'   BALL 

(Continued  From  Page  li) 

Trappers'  Ball  lacks  nothing  in  pomp.  The 
Governor  of  the  state  crowns  the  Queen. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  which  controls 
all  trapping,  opens  the  Ball.  The  First 
Lady  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  wife  of 
the  Commissioner,  each  get  a  beautiful 
muskrat  coat,  and  the  trappers  with  their 
wives,  sweethearts  and  friends,  get  a 
chance   to   make   merry   until    dawn. 

And  the  1949  Annual  Trappers'  Ball, 
held  near  New  Iberia  on  the  night  of 
May  5th,  upheld  the  prestige  of  this 
most  unusual  of  all  social  soirees. 

To  the  15,000  licensed  trappers  in 
Louisiana  the  annual  fur  crop  that  runs 
anywhere  from  eight  to  twelve  million 
dollars  a  year  is,  of  course,  of  first  im- 
portance, but  all  through  their  trapping 
season  they  are  looking  forward  to  their 
gala  event. 

The  Ball  Committee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Joseph  Daigre,  one  of  the  out- 
standing civic  leaders  of  Iberia  Parish, 
and  the  entire  trapping  country,  were 
determined  that  the  1949  Trappers'  Ball 
should  be  memorable  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
usual  features,  that  in  past  years  have 
made  this  affair  successful,  but  instead 
of  presenting  one  fur  coat,  as  has  always 
been  customary,  this  year  the  committee 
decided  to  award  two  .  .  .  two  of  the 
latest  model  "let  out"  muskrat  coats, 
worth  approximately  $1,000  each. 

One  of  these  was  presented  Mrs.  Earl 
K.  Long,  wife  of  the  governor,  and  the 
other  was  given  to  Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Clements, 
wife  of  the  Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries.  Armand  P.  Daspit,  director  of 
the  fur  and  refuge  division  of  the  de- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries, 
supervised  the  selection  of  the  furs  for 
these  coats  and  arranged  for  having  them 
made. 

In  addition  to  acting  as  chairman  of 
the  Ball  Committee,  Joseph  Daigre  was 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the  affair,  and 
was  host,  earlier  in  the  evening,  at  his 
New  Iberia  home,  to  the  visiting  digni- 
taries. 

To  get  the  ball  under  way  Mr.  Daigre 
introduced  Governor  Earl  K.  Long,  and 
the  governor,  after  addressing  the  as- 
sembled trappers  and  their  guests,  crowned 
their  Queen  for  the  evening,  Mrs.  Levis 
Stout,  of  Abbeville,  and  then  remained  on 
the  platform  to  assist  in  the  introduction  of 
Manson  Doucet,  of  New  Iberia,  who  had 
been  chosen  King  for  the  night.  The  King 
was  then  crowned  by  Joyce  Oubre,  the 
1948  Sugar  Queen. 

Then,  with  two  queens,  a  king  and  a 
governor  on  the  platform,  Ernest  S. 
Clements  delivered  a  stirring  address,  and 
the  ball  was  on.  It  stayed  on  until  the 
wee  sma'  hours,  too.    With  two  orchestras 


A   nice  catch   of  sac-a-lait  and   striped    bass  caught  by   Thomas   C.   Knoebel  juit 

outside  the  city  limits  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Knoebel   really  caught  60  fish  on  the 

trip  but  put  the  others  back,  figuring  these  were  enough. 


to    provide    the    music    there    was    no    lull 
for  those  who  had  come  to  dance. 

For  Joe  Daigre  and  his  wife,  however, 
the  annual  affair  exacted  more  than  their 
efforts  to  make  the  celebration  the  suc- 
cess that  it  was.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daigre 
entertained  earlier  in  the  evening  at  their 
beautiful  home  on  the  historic  Bayou 
Teche,  many  of  the  dignitaries  who  later 
participated  in  the  ball  itself. 

Among  those  who  enjoyed  a  buffet  sup- 
per at  the  Daigre  home  were  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Earl  K.  Long;  Commissioner  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Clements;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Fredericks,  of  Baton  Rouge;  Miss 
Mary  Evelyn  Dickerson,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
of  the  State;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armand  P. 
Daspit,  of  New  Orleans;  Mrs.  Jos.  Simon, 
of  Lafayette,  La.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Allen 
Daigre,  of  New  Iberia;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Barrow,  of  New  Iberia;  Senator 
and  Mrs.  J.  Maxime  Roy,  of  Lafayette; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Menville,  of  New 
Iberia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cain,  of  New 
Orleans;  Mel  Washburn  of  New  Orleans; 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Coogan,  of  New  Or- 
leans; Sidney  Mouton  of  Lafayette;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Landry,  of  Paradis, 
La.,  William  Werlla  and  Captain  Emanuel 
W.   Von   Lubbe,   of  New   Orleans. 

Armand  P.  Daspit,  director  of  the  Fur 
and  Refuge  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  has  for  years 
been  the  guiding  hand  back  of  the  Trap- 
pers' Ball  celebration,  because  Mr.  Daspit 
is  interested  in  the  social  well  being  of 
Louisiana's  trappers  as  much  as  he  is  in 
their  annual  fur  harvest.  More  than  40,- 
000  persons  are  dependent  on  Louisiana's 
trapping  industry  for  a  livelihood,  and 
every  trapper  will  tell  you  that  the  Loui- 


siana trapper  is  the  best  treated,  best 
housed,  and  best  paid  in  the  entire  world. 

Trappers  of  this  state  have  produced 
on  state  property  alone,  during  the  last 
nine  years,  $2,680,636.06  worth  of  fur, 
of  which  the  trappers  have  received  65 
percent,  or  $1,724,708.52,  and  the  state 
$938,127.54.  And  most  of  the  state's 
portion  of  this  money  has  been  spent  for 
draining  and  replanting  "eat  outs"  in 
trapping  lands,  and  for  patrolling  and 
protecting  the  wild  life  that  inhabits  thes« 
state   game   preserves. 

So  you  see,  good  trapping  year,  or  bad 
trapping  year,  the  Louisiana  trappers  have 
good  reason  for  their  annual  ball,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  un- 
usual fete  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


Straws  in  the  Wind 

The  American  Magazine  has  just  con- 
cluded a  most  interesting  survey  among 
its  own  readers  on  a  nationwide  level  to 
determine  just  what  is  man's  favorite  out- 
door sport.  Yes,  as  you  suspect  the  sport 
of  fishing  was  far  and  away  in  the  lead 
with  a  total  percentage  of  39.  Actually  it 
showed  more  than  a  50  per  cent  average, 
as  only  71  out  of  each  100  males  admitted 
to  engaging  in  some  outdoor  sport.  So  it 
was  39  out  of  every  71  who  named  fishing 
as  their  favorite  outdoor  sport. 

Another  interesting  fact  was  that  35  per 
cent  of  all  those  naming  fishing  as  their 
favorite  sport  were  under  36  years  of  age. 
while  42  per  cent  were  over  36  years  of 
age. 


By  using  its  sensitive  tail  as  a  feeler 
and  guide,  the  pocketiropher  can  run  down 
its  hole  backwards  almost  as  fast  as  it  can 
forwards. 
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JOB  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

(Continued  From  Page  13) 

compared  with  the  total  who  hunt  and 
fish,  there  aren't  enough  to  flag  a  handcar 
if  they  were  all  painted  red. 

I  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
sportsmen  and  all  the  others  who  hunt 
and  fish.  A  sportsman  obeys  the  law.  His 
catches  of  fish  and  bags  of  game  are  always 
conservative.  He  makes  some  contribution 
toward  conservation  beyond  the  purchase 
of  a  hunting  or  fishing  license,  which  is 
compulsory.  He  is  considerate  of  the  land- 
owner on  whose  property  he  hunts  and 
fishes.  If  he  uses  the  public  domain,  he  is 
careful  not  to  leave  it  a  blackened  waste. 

As  long  as  the  majority  of  hunters  and 
anglers  are  indifferent  to  the  future  of 
their  sport,  the  rest  of  us,  no  matter  how 
efficient  our  public  agencies  may  be, 
haven't  a  chance  to  save  it.  I  think  that  is 
our  basic  trouble  at  present.  Too  many 
hunters  and  fishermen  don't  give  a  hoot 
about  anything  but  killing  more  game  and 
catching  more  fish. 

Before  the  war  a  friend  of  mine  was 
a  banker  in  Trieste.  He  and  his  friends 
leased  the  hunting  rights  on  several  thou- 
sand acres.  Every  spring  they  paid  the 
farmers  a  fee  for  each  partridge  nest  that 
was  found  and  flagged.  Later,  if  the  nest- 
ing attempt  was  successful  and  the  brood 
came  off  all  right,  they  paid  another  sum. 
He  assured  me  they  always  had  plenty  of 
birds. 

How  many  sportsmen's  clubs  in  this 
country  flag  pheasant  nests  before  the  hay 
is  mowed?  Not  many.  But  this  simple  task, 
which  would  require  only  a  few  days  each 
year,  would  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pheasants.  Most  farmers  would  be  willing 
to  cooperate  by  mowing  around  the  marked 
nests. 

There  are  many  things  which  all  of  us 
could  do,  but  I'm  afraid  too  many  of  us 
spend  our  energy  beefing  about  the  con- 
servation departments  or  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  rather  than  doing  some- 
thing constructive. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  friend  who  is 
learning  to  be  a  writer  came  to  me  for  ad- 
vice. The  editor  of  an  outdoor  magazine  had 
encouraged  him  to  write  an  article  "taking 
the  hide  off"  the  state  game  departments 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  "The 
sportsmen  have  had  the  same  old  tripe 
handed  them  too  many  times,"  the  editor 
wrote,  in  effect.  "Let's  start  by  taking  the 
conservation  agencies  to  task  for  doing  a 
lousy  job  and  then  go  on  from  there." 

My  friend,  lacking  the  background  nec- 
essary to  do  such  a  job  intelligently,  came 
to  me.  I  told  him  I  was  not  qualified  to 
advise   him. 

Admittedly  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  made  mistakes,  and  some  of  our  state 
conservation  departments  are  horrible,  but 
I  believe  our  conservation  agencies,  on  the 
whole,  are  simply  a  reflection  of  the  people 


who   put  them   into   office  and  keep  them 
there. 

The  poorest  fish  and  game  department 
with  which  I  ever  was  associated  in  the 
capacity  of  a  reporter  was  in  a  state  where 
I  saw  a  hunter  standing  in  the  road  shoot- 
ing meadowlarks  and  where  most  of  the 
fishermen  I  met  openly  flouted  the  game 
laws.  Who  was  to  blame,  the  department 
for  not  enforcing  the  law,  or  the  sports- 
men for  not  demanding  law  enforcement 
and  securing  men  who  would  do  the  job? 
As  long  as  most  of  the  men  who  hunt  and 
fish  are  determined  not  to  play  fair,  we 
could  have  a  game  warden  for  every  acre 
of  land  and  we  still  couldn't  enforce  the 
laws. 

Law  observance,  of  course,  is  only  part 
of  the  answer.  Respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  property  owners  on  whose  land  we 
hunt  and  fish  is  another  part.  The  im- 
portant idea  which  we  must  somehow  get 
across  to  the  hunting  and  fishing  public 
is  that  the  game  belongs  to  each  of  us. 
This  ownership  involves  not  only  the  right 
to  pursue  it  during  open  season,  but  the 
obligation  to  protect  it  at  all  times.  Privi- 
lege entails  responsibility,  and  most  of  us 
have  failed  to  accept  our  responsibility  to- 
ward the  sports  we  love. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  hunters  and 
anglers  regard  the  game  and  fish  solely 
as  something  to  kill,  not  as  their  own  prop- 
erty to  be  taken  wisely  and  preserved  for 
future  use.  If  they  did,  there  would  not 
be  hunters  who  allow  dead  ducks  to  float 
away  without  making  an  effort  to  retrieve 
them.  A  man  who  kills  eight  ducks  in 
order  to  take  home  four  is  doing  more 
than  robbing  other  hunters.  He  is  depriv- 
ing himself  of  sport  next  year,  and  he  is 
stealing  from  today's  children  who  will  be 
the  hunters   of  tomorrow. 

What  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
if  we  are  to  preseve  our  free  hunting  and 
fishing  for  future  generations  is  more 
sportsmen  and  fewer  persons  who  merely 
hunt  and  fish.  All  of  our  progress  in  con- 
servation so  far  has  been  made  by  sports- 
men. They  set  up  and  support  the  state  fish 
and  game  departments.  They  have  backed 
every  worthwhile  piece  of  conservation 
legislation  that  has  ever  been  passed. 

Now,  as  I  see  it,  a  bigger,  more  vital 
and  much  more  difficult  job  is  ahead  of 
them.  They  are  the  only  ones  who  can  do 
it.  It  is  a  tremendous  task  in  public  rela- 
tions. 

Unfortunately  few  men  who  should  read 
this  article  will  do  so.  It  is  the  great 
army  of  those  who  hunt  and  fish, 
but  who  are  not  sportsmen,  who  must 
be  reached.  All  writers,  particularly 
those  who  conduct  newspaper  columns 
can  help,  but  they  can't  approach  the 
millions  who  must  somehow  be  educated 
along  the  right  lines  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

The  job  must  be  done  at  the  grassroots 
level,  as  the  politicians  say.  The  first  step 
is  for  every  sportsman  to  conduct  himself 


Robert  Bourg  of  Jeanerette,  La.,  and  his  two 

rabbit    dogs   who    trailed    and    flushed    a   fox, 

which  he  killed. 


as  a  model  of  good  behavior.  Always  obey 
the  game  laws.  Always  take  less  than  the 
limit.  Do  some  work  each  year  toward 
improving  habitat  for  game  or  fish,  con- 
trolling predators,  preventing  erosion,  or 
other  worthwhile  activity. 

Belong  to  a  sportsmen's  organization  and 
encourage  others  to  do  so.  I  know  that 
all  of  us  sometimes  think  club  meetings 
with  their  endless  arguing  and  discussion, 
are  futile.  Actually,  through  the  years,  a 
great  deal  of  good  is  accomplished.  They 
are  the  only  means  of  reaching  vast  num- 
badly  in  need  of  education  along  conserva- 
bers  of  hunters  and  fishermen  who  are 
tion   lines. 

Try  to  instil  something  of  the  precepts 
of  sportsmanship  into  at  least  one  hunter 
or  fisherman  a  year.  This  can  be  a  very 
pleasant  task  if  it  is  approached  properly. 
Boys,  partcularly,  learn  rapidly  from  ex- 
ample, but  even  older  men  can  be  taught. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  an  excellent 
angler,  but  for  many  years  he  bordered  on 
being  a  fish-hog.  He  never  exceeded  the 
limit,  but  weekend  after  weekend  he 
brought  in  all  the  trout  the  law  allowed. 
His  catch  for  a  year,  all  taken  legally,  was 
tremendous. 

After  he  had  fished  with  me  for  a  while 
and  discovered  that  I  had  just  as  much 
fun  turning  trout  loose  as  he  did  keeping 
them,  he  finally  tried  it.  Now  he  keeps 
three  or  four  nice  ones  to  eat  and  returns 
the   others   to   the   water   unharmed. 

I  know  another  man  whose  wife  does 
not  hunt.  Each  year,  however,  he  buys 
her  a  license  and  takes  her  along  so  that 
he  can  shoot  her  limit  of  birds.  He  is  a 
good  hunter  and  a  good  shot,  and  he  has 
a  good  dog.  He  habitually  shoots  two  limits, 
instead  of  one,  each  time  he  goes  out.  A 
violator  of  that  kind  never  can  be  caught 
by  a  conservation  officer.  Somehow  I  hope 
to  convince  him  that  this  practice  is  just 
as  dishonorable  as  any  other  form  of  steal- 
ing. 

There  is  much  to  be  done,  and  the  time 
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is  growing  short.  The  survival  of  free 
hunting  and  fishing  in  America  depends 
upon  each  individual's  acceptance  of  his 
responsibility  toward  maintaining  it:  It  is 
not  enough  to  demand  the  stocking  of  more 
trout  and  bass,  pheasants  and  quail,  and 
all  the  others.  It  is  not  enough  to  find  fault 
with  the  conservation  departments  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  All  the  state  and 
Federal  agencies  combined  can't  do  the 
job  alone. 

Without  the  help  of  every  individual 
angler  and  hunter,  the  free  sport  that  this 
country  has  known  will  eventually  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  We  can  look  forward 
to  posted  fields  and  private  streams,  avail- 
able only  to  the  few;  or  every  one  of  us 
can  do  his  part. 

The  responsibility  is  on  our  shoulders — 
the  answer  depends  on  us. 


The   hum   of  a   bee   is   due   to   the   very 
rapid  vibration  of  the  bee's  wings. 


Tests  Prove  Fish 
As  Good  as  Meat 

Fishery  foods  an-  as  good  as  meat  for 
the  human   body. 

Tests  conducted  by  Dr.  Hugo  W.  Nilson, 
pharmacologist  at  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Laboratory  in  College  Park,  Md., 
and  Miss  Shirley  J.  Wilson,  a  graduate  as- 
sistant in  fisheries,  to  show  the  effect  of  a 
fish  diet  on  the  red  cell  count  and  hemo- 
globin value  of  human  blood  have  proven 
that  fishery  foods  are  the  equal  of  meat. 

The  experiment  was  made  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Maryland's  Col- 
lege of  Home  Economics.  It  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  this  laboratory  to  use  human 
subjects.  The  results  were  announced  to- 
day by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
Branch  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
Six  University  of  Maryland  co-eds,  19  to 


24  yearn  of  ay.'-.,  participated 
week  experiment  nned  a  utar.d- 

ard  diet  of  their  own  durfee  for  three 
week  ,  Blood  test  taken  met  a  week  dur- 
ing this  period  reported  their  red  cell 
count:-:  and  hemoglobin   value*. 

During    the    next    seven    (reeks,    four   of 
.    rls    stopped    eating    met 
sumed   fishery   food",   as   the   big   noon-day 
dish  of  their  diets,    Th  y  ate   fresl 
fish,  salt-water  fish,  and  shell  fi*h — broiled, 
baked,  steamed,  and  fried.  The  two 
girls  continued   on   their   regular   diets   on 
which  meat  was  a  chief  item  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  test. 


The  breech-loading  gun  was  invented 
before  the  muzzle-loader.  It  was  much 
easier  to  make  a  tube  with  a  hole  at  each 
end.  But  the  the  breech-loader  was  aban- 
doned until  modern  forging  methods  could 
keep  gas  from  escaping  from  the  breech 
end. 


"Smokey",  a  brown-white  Springer  Spaniel, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Robert  Boehnke  of  Columbus. 
Ohio,  is  a  rabbit-napper.  Obtained  from  an  Ani- 
mal Shelter  four  years  ago,  the  dog  has  been 
bringing  home  young  rabbits,  in  season,  ever 
since.  Says  Mrs.  B.:  "She  brings  them  home  one 
at  a  time  and  fusses  over  them  continually.  I 
guess  it's  just  frustrated  motherly  love."  After 
the  bunnies  have  reached  the  age  of  three  weeks, 
with  artificial  feeding,  Mrs,  Boehnke  turns  them 
loose    in    a    field    near    her    home. 
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The  art  of  casting  fly  or  plug  for  bass  has  long  been  associated  with   the    male    of    the    specie,    but    here's    proof    the    distaff    side    must    be 
considered.    Isabel    Duffy    plays   a    few    rubbers   of   bridge    in   the    afternoon,  and  then  stops  at  one  of  the  City  Park  lagoons  in   New  Orleans 

with    'esults     similar    to     the     one     pictured     above. 


Wild  Animals 

Don't  Forget 

Dorothy  Forgett 
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'NCE  28-year-old  Dorothy  Forgett,  of 
Evergreen,  Colorado,  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  a  deer  or  an  antelope,  the  animals 
can't  seem  to  forget  her. 

And  because  she  is  the  wife  of  game 
warden  Bill  Forgett  and  the  state  game 
and  fish  department  recognizes  her  un- 
common talents,  she  has  quite  a  bit  to  do 
with  deer  and  antelope. 

She  has  become  a  sort  of  wildlife  mother 
of  this  region.  Here  is  how  it  happened: 

Tourists  and  natives  have  an  annoying 
habit  of  making  friends  with  "poor  little 
lost"  deer  and  antelope  fawns.  They  see 
the  little  critters  alone  in  the  woods  and 
it  breaks  their  hearts.  They  pack  them  into 
the  family  car  and  drive  them  to  town  and 
after  a  week  of  trying  to  get  the  fawns  to 
eat  scrambled  eggs  and  bacon,  decide  the 
whole  thing  was  a  mistake. 

They  turn  the  babies  over  to  the  game 
and  fish  boys,  who  turn  them  over  to  Mrs. 
Forgett.  She  bottle  feds  them  and  doses 
them  with  oatmeal  and  cream  until  they 
are  strong  enough  to  climb  around  the 
hills  and  forage  on  their  own.  This  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  It  works  fine. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  her  furry  boarders 
don't  like  to  leave. 

Says  her  husband: 

"Last  year  I  took  10  deer  fawns  and 
loaded  them  in  the  back  of  the  truck  and 
drove  them  about  four  miles  to  the  slope 
of  Mount  Evans.  Dorothy  had  been  feeding 
them  and  they  were  big  enough  to  be  on 
their  own. 

"I  was  kind  of  glad  to  get  rid  of  them. 
They  were  always  galloping  around  the 
yard  and  bumping  into  the  house. 

"When  I  got  home  that  night  Dorothy 
was  right  sad.  She  said  it  was  the  first 
time  she.,  had  nursed  so  many  at  once 
and  somehow  it  made  them  all  a  little 
sweeter  to  her.  I  said,  'yeah,'  and  we  went 
to  bed. 

"About  dawn  I  heard  a  lot  of  rattling 
and  squealing  on  the  front  porch  of  the 
cabin.  I  opened  the  door  and  there  stood 
nine  of  the  10  fawns,  looking  at  me  kind 
of  disappointed.  They  kept  slamming 
around  and  squealing  until  Dorothy  came 
to  the  door  and  said  hello  to  them." 

The   fawns   are   no   longer   fawns.   They 


are  quite  big  now.  But  they  still  consider 
the   Forgett   lawn    their  home. 

Dorothy  also  has  nursed  baby  racoon?., 
bear  cubs  and  elk  calves.  They  all  seem  to 
love  her. 

William  Hunn,  th(;  state's  chief  game 
warden,  says: 

"She  unquestionably  has  a  rare  touch 
with  wild  animals.  I  don't  know  what  we'd 
do  without  her.  People  insist  on  kidnaping, 
the  babies  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Despite 
the  fact  the  babies'  mothers  are  usually  not 
more  than  100  feet  away,  hiding  in  the 
brush,  folks  are  sure  the  little  ones  are 
lost." 

Bill  Forgett's  chief  worry  is  this: 
"I'm  always  expecting  to  open  the  door 
and  find  myself  rubbing  noses  with  a  six- 
foot  grizzly  that's  dropped  around  to  thank 
Dorothy  for  its  happy  childhood  mem- 
ories." 


FIRST  YEAR 

(Continued  From  Page  11) 

the  borrow  pits  throughout  the  state  sein- 
ing and  carefully  sorting  bass,  sac-a-lait 
and  other  game  fish  for  restocking  through- 
out the  state,  and  the  four  state-owned 
thermal  trucks  are  transporting  these  res- 
cued fish  to  lakes,  bayous  and  streams 
that  have  been  freed  of  water  hyacinths, 
or  waters  that  have  been  "fished  out"  in 
recent  years.  In  this  manner  many  thou- 
sand game  fish  are  put  into  Louisiana's 
fresh  water  fishing  areas,  in  addition  to 
the  fish  that  are  produced  in  the  state's 
hatcheries  at  LaCombe,  Beechwood  and 
Monroe,  all  three  of  which  are  once  more 
in  condition  to  aid  in  the  state's  restock- 
ing program. 

Realizing  that  restocking  of  game 
throughout  the  state  needed  more  than 
the  customary  protection  of  the  habitat, 
Commissioner  Clements,  last  summer  be- 
gan a  stepped-up  predator  control  pro- 
gram that  has  been  increasing  in  scope  and 
results  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Expert  trap- 
pers, working  under  the  supervision  of 
Joe  Miller  of  Leesville,  have  been  hired 
and  today  are  working  in  all  areas  in  the 
state  where  bob  cats,  wolves  and  other 
predators  have  become  a  menace  to  game 
and  livestock. 

Through  this  predator  control  work  the 
department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
is  providing  a  guardian  for  livestock  in 
various  areas  of  the  state  that  have  at 
times  fallen  prey  to  wolves  and  bob  cats. 
Literally  hundreds  of  bob  cats  have  been 
trapped,  and  in  one  area  alone  above 
Alexandria,  eleven  wolves  were  caught  in 
less  than  one  week. 

But  the  predatory  wolves  and  bob  cats, 
wild  dogs,  etc.,  were  not  the  only  menace 
to  the  state's  fish  and  game.  Law  violators 
were  another  serious  menace  to  be  con- 
sidered   and    Commissioner    Clements    or- 


dered  a   speeded    up   program    of    law    en- 
forcement   to  .-     with     the 
improvement!  in  hip.  department. 

Game  warden*  were  instructed  to  en- 
force the  laws,  without  r<:?ar'i  to  where 
the  chip*  fell,  and  when  the  populace  of 
the  state  as  a  whole  began  to  realize  that 
the  commissioner  waR  Rincerely  determined 
to  enforce  that  kind  of  a  program,  approv- 
al was  voiced  generally,  and  resolutions  of 
commendation  were  adopted  by  sports- 
men's clubs  and  wild  life  associations 
throughout  the  state. 

To  use  his  own  words,  Commissioner 
Clements  is  dedicating  his  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  to  bringing  Louisiana  back 
to  some  semblance  of  its  former  glory  as 
a  fisherman's  and  hunter's  paradise,  and 
the  strides  he  has  made  in  that  direction 
during  his  first  year  in  office  would  indi- 
cate that  his  ambition  would  be  realized. 


The  one-celled  animal  never  grows  old 
and  never  dies,  unless  it  is  eaten  by  an- 
other animal  or  meets  with  an  accident. 
To  propagate,  it  simply  divides  itself  in 
two. 


Despite  the  fact  that  their  eyes  are 
made  up  of  as  many  as  30,000  parts,  in- 
sects cannot  see  objects  clearly.  Their 
eyes,  however,  are  quick  to  see  anything 
that   moves. 


A  cat  belonging  to  Jack  Omer  of  Kansas 
adopted  two  baby  skunks  after  her  latest 
litter  of  kittens  came  up  missing. 


The  upper  half  of  the  nose  of  the  Afri- 
can Leaf-nose  Bat  has  the  shape  of  a  leaf. 
the  lower  half  is  shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 


The  reddish  egret  of  Florida  is  one  of 
the  most  skilful  balancers  in  the  world. 
He  can  stand  on  a  swaying  vine  even  in 
a  strong  wind. 


THE  FISHERMAN 

Who's  the  stranger,  mother  dear? 
Look;  he  knows  us;  Ain't  he  queer? 
Hush,  my  own,  don't  talk  so  wild 
He's  your  father,  dearest  child. 

He's  my  father?  Xo  such  thing! 
Father  died,  'way  last  spring. 
Father  didn't  die.  you  dub! 
Father  joined  the  fishing  club. 

But  now  the  season's  closed,  so  he 
Has  no  place  to  go,  you  see: 
Xo  place  left  for  him  to  roam 
That  is  why  he's  come  home- 
Kiss  him  ...  he  won't  bite  you.  child. 
All  those  fishing  guys  look  wild ! 


Black  Lures  Catch  Fish 


The  cuckoo  lays  her  eggs  in  other  birds' 
nests,  allowing  her  young  to  be  reared  by 
foster  parents.  She  makes  a  rasping,  cough- 
like sound  which  does  not  remotely  re- 
semble the  "cuckoo,  cuckoo"  from  which 
her  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived. 


L 


OOK  over  the  contents  of  the  average 
anglers  tackle  box,  and  it's  a  safe  bet  that 
few,  if  indeed  any,  black  lures  will  be 
found. 

There  will  be  creams  and  browns,  grays 
and  whites,  and  almost  all  other  colors, 
but  the  solid  black  wet  or  dry  fly,  plug,  or 
bass  bug  will  be  conspicious  by  its  absence. 

Yet  every  fisherman  who  has  opened 
the  stomach  of  a  freshly  caught  trout 
knows  that  black  is  the  predominant  color 
of  the  insects  which  he  finds  there.  And 
the  angler  who  does  a  bit  of  experimenting 
quickly  discovers  that  black  lures  are 
among  the  most  effective  used. 

Black  dry  flies  of  the  spider  variety — 
that  are  tied  minus  tail  and  wings  and  with 
a  generous  spread  of  hackle  on  a  gold 
hook — are  good  for  shy  trout.  Frequently, 
in  fact,  they  are  the  only  types  of  dry  flies 
which  will  produce  strikes  when  the  fish 
seem  on  a  voluntary  fast. 

They  are  good  in  shallow  flats,  if  fished 
carefully  with  a  long,  fine  leader,  and  they 
also  ride  excellently  on  heavy  riffles. 
Sometimes  they  alight  upright,  and  some- 
times flat,  with  their  hackles  fanning  out 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  all  around 
them. 

But  they  are  so  appealing  that  when  a 
trout  takes  one  of  them,  the  hook  usually 
sinks    deep    inside   the    mouth. 

Black  lures  are  excellent  for  bass  fish- 
ing, too,  although  if  much  night  fishing 
is  done  a  dark  brown  lure  will  do  just  as 
well. 

Bass  bugs  made  of  black  deer  hair  are 
favorites  among  the  veteran  night  bass 
anglers.  Black  spinner  flies  have  taken 
many  a  nice  bass.  Black  plugs,  of  both  the 
diving  and  the  surface  types  are  good  fish 
getters. 

Streamer  flies  which  have  considerable 
black  color  also  are  used  widely  for  both 
trout  and  bass.  And  outstanding  nymph 
patterns  are  largely  black  or  very  dark 
brown. 

Black  flies  are  easy  to  see.  A  black 
spider  never  gets  lost  on  a  rippled  surface 
that  reflects  the  light  of  the  sky.  A  black 
wet  fly  is  more  easily  distinguished  than 
almost  any  other  color  beneath  the  sur- 
face  of  the  water. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  that 
black  lures  also  are  very  easily  spotted  by 
feeding  fish  of  all  kinds.  And  this  is  true 
even  during  the  darkest  night,  for  the 
black  lure  produces  a  very  obvious  shadow 


against  the  background  of  a  starry  sky  at 
which  the  fish  looks. 

So  try  a  black  fly  or  a  black  plug  the 
next  time  trout  or  bass  develop  a  streak  of 
temperament.  And  make  sure  that  the 
selection  of  lures  in  your  tackle  box  in- 
cludes a  goodly  number  in  black. 

— Texas    Game    &    Fish 


At  birth  a  black  bear  cub  weighs  from 
9  to  12  ounces  which  is  about  1/200  to 
1/250  of  its  mother's  weight.  It  is  about 
8  inches  long,  blind,  and  covered  with  a 
dark  hair  so  thin  that  is  is  practically 
naked. 


,A  200  pound  shark  has  a  liver  weighing 
about  30  pounds. 


The  Koala  of  Australia,  which  resembles 
a  teddy  bear,  never  drinks,  obtaining 
enough  moisture  from  the  young  eucalyp- 
tus leaves  on  which  he  lives. 


What  Man  Does  To  One  Of  The  Most  Beautiful  Gifts 
Of  Nature  —  The  River 
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Big  Mouth  Bass 


By  LOU  S.  CAINE 


A, 


.N  UNPREDICTABLE  but  lovable 
scoundrel,  the  largemouth  black  bass  is 
appropriately  called  the  King  of  American 
Game  Fishes.  Its  many  and  mixed  traits 
make  it  the  most  sought-after  game  fish 
in  the  world — tossed  together  are  courage, 
stamina,  viciousness,  cunning,  versatility, 
stubbornness,  showmanship,  fight  and — 
just   pure    cussedness. 

At  times,  it  will  spurn  the  most  attrac- 
tive artificial  bait  to  gobble  up  a  worm  or 
minnow.  Again,  it  will  pass  up  a  luscious 
looking  gob  of  wiggling  nightcrawlers  to 
smash  viciously  at  the  homeliest  plug 
tossed  nearby.  Periodically,  it  will  sulk 
without  reacting  toward  any  lure,  artificial 
or  natural  .  .  .  But,  when  the  largemouth 
is  looking  for  business,  here  is  an  antago- 
nist who  will  offer  everything  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  way  of  gamey  sport. 

NAMES  .  .  .  Actually  a  member  of  the 
sunfish  family,  the  largemouth  black  bass 
is  known  by  a  number  of  nicknames  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  more  common  misnomers  are : 
bronzebacker,  chub,  trout,  green  trout, 
green  bass,  linesides,  mossback,  yellow 
bass  and  bigmouth. 

CHARACTERISTICS  ...  The  color  of 
the  largemouth  will  vary  in  different 
waters.  Those  taken  in  clear,  sand-or- 
gravel  bottom  lakes  and  streams  have 
green  sides  shading  into  white  on  belly. 
Those  from  mud-or-moss  bottom  lakes  or 
sluggish  streams  will  be  almost  black  on 
the  back  and  sides  while  the  belly  will  vary 
from  grey  to  a  yellowish  white.  Regardless 
of  water  conditions  a  dark,  blackish  stripe 
runs  along  the  sides  from  the  gills  to  the 
tail. 

The  largemouth  can  be  distinguished 
readily  from  the  smallmouth  bass  by  the 
position  of  the  maxillary,  or  jaw  joint.  On 
the  largemouth  bass  this  joint  extends  back 
from  the  eye,  while  on  the  smallmouth  it 
ends  directly  below  the  eye. 

RANGE  .  .  .  Due  to  extensive  trans- 
planting, the  largemouth  is  now  found  in 
nearly   every   state   of  the   Union,   Canada 


and  Mexico.  Also,  it  has  been  introduced 
successfully  into  France,  Germany,  and 
South  Africa. 

Look  for  the  largemouth  in  fresh-water 
lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  creeks  and  canals  .  .  . 
Around  lily-pads,  rushes,  reeds,  weeds, 
logs,  sunken  tree  trunks,  eroded  pockets 
or   deep   holes. 

SIZE  .  .  .  The  world's  record  largemouth, 
caught  on  rod  and  reel,  was  taken  by 
Geoi'ge  W.  Perry  in  Montgomery  Lake, 
Georgia,  on  June  2,  1932.  It  weighed  22 
pounds  and  4  ounces.  The  average  size, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  would  be 
from  1  to  2  pounds,  but  in  the  south  the 
average  is  higher. 

FLAVOR  .  .  .  The  flavor  of  the  large- 
mouth is  excellent  when  taken  from  clear 
waters,  but  when  caught  from  muddy 
lakes  or  sluggish  mud-bottom  streams  it 
is  inclined  to  have  a  muddy  flavor. 

FOODS  .  .  .  No  snooty  aristocrat,  the 
largemouth  will  please  the  live-bait  fisher- 
man by  killing  anything  resembling  worms, 
insects,  frogs,  crawfish,  minnows,  field 
mice,  small  birds,  snakes  and  even  young 
muskrats. 

LURES  ...  On  the  prowl,  the  large- 
mouth will  smash  with  equal  vigor  at  wet 
or  dry  flies,  surface  or  underwater  plugs, 
spinners,  spoons,  bucktails  or  spinners-and- 
fly  combinations — to  the  delight  of  the 
artificial  bait  angler. 

METHODS  .  .  .  Methods  of  fishing  also 
vary  with  the  section  of  the  country  and 
largemouth  can  be  caught  by  bait-casting, 
fly-fishing,  still-fishing,  spat-fishing,  bob- 
bing,   skittering    and    trolling. 


TACKLE  .  .  .  Bait  casting  is  by  far  the 
most  popular  medium  and  the  accepted 
outfit  is  a  4>2  to  6-  foot  rod  of  tempered 
bamboo  or  tapered,  tubular  steel  such  as 
the  "Pal.''  With  this  is  preferred  a  fast- 
action,  level-winding  casting  reel  with 
aluminum  spool  and  line  from  10  to  18- 
pound  test. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  casting  lures 
are  River-Runt,  Crazy-Crawler.  Lucky  13. 
Chugger,  Vamp,  Punkinseed  and  Stanley 
Weedless  Pork  Rind  Spinners,  as  well  as 
many  types  of  spoons. 

Fly  fishing  for  largemouth  has  proven 
such  excellent  sport  that  it  is  rivaling  bait 
casting  in  recent  years.  The  preferred  fly 
rod  has  a  "dry  fly"  action,  is  8  to  9  feet 
in  length,  with  a  No.  2  or  2  V4  ferrule, 
and  weighs  from  5  to  5  a*  ounces.  With 
this  is  used  a  level  or  tapered  line  and 
single  action  or  automatic  reel. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  fly  lures 
are :  Wilder  Dilg.  Bass  Bug  Spook.  Stream- 
ers, Popper  Spook.  Spinner  and  Fly  Com- 
binations  and    Pop-Eye    Frog. 

And  when  you  encounter  this  wily  thor- 
obred,  you'll  enjoy  the  meeting — regard- 
less of  what  humiliating  trick  the  large- 
mouth might  play  on  you.  Experience  will 
make  you  a  worthy  opponent  but  never 
a  complete  master  of  this  great  fighter. 


To  restore  the  waterproofing  of  waders, 
thin  rubber  tire  solution  with  a  little  gaso- 
line and  apply  two  coats.  Waders  should, 
of  course,  first  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of 
all  grease,  dirt,  etc.,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished with  gasoline  on  a  clean  rag. 


Mrs.  Ruth  Campbell , 

821  Boyd  Ave.. 

Baton  Bouge.  La. 
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